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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CLASS 
STRUGGLE IN MODERN HISTORY* 


N eres: the class struggle rages all about us, and 


dominates not only economic life, but also social and 

political development. It is scarcely possible for us to 
concern ourselves with any current problem without coming in 
contact with the opposition of the classes. Hence it is natural 
that we consider the importance of this phenomenon, that we try 
to discover its causes and its effects, and especially examine its 
historical beginnings and the phases of its evolution. 

The historical conception of the class struggle arose with the 
appearance of the effort to build anew the whole social order 
through the elevation of the lower classes over the upper. In its 
attempt to explain the past, the universal conception of history 
is closely connected here, as always, with the historical situation 
of the moment. The first endeavor to bring the program of the 
class struggle into practical politics was made by Babeuf dur- 
ing the French Revolution. The idea of the class struggle as a 
general operative principle extending through all history first 
appeared with Saint-Simon, although in a groping, indefinite 
form. 

To Saint-Simon belongs especially the credit of having 
brought to life a genuinely historical method of thought in polit- 


*A paper read at the Sixth International Congress of Historical Studies at 
Oslo, August 16, 1928. 
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ical and social interpretation. In all modern European history 
he perceived a series of class struggles on economic bases, by 
means of which the dominant classes of the middle ages, the no- 
bility and the clergy, were displaced by the growing industrial 
classes. The political revolution in France and the industrial 
revolution in England appeared to him as the last stages in the 
struggle which was preparing for the new age, an age of peace- 
ful co-operation of the classes. 

The weakness of this thesis is manifest: Saint-Simon did not 
recognize the conflict of interests between laborers and employ- 
ers within the industrial class itself. He still saw only their com- 
mon opposition to the feudal powers. Even so, this view marks 
an important achievement in historical interpretation, and the 
historians who presented French development immediately after 
him and for a great part under his influence, Thierry, Guizot, 
Mignet, emphasized his leading idea. They portrayed the re- 
volts of the bourgeois classes upon the background of the class 
conflict ; they became really the historians of the bourgeoisie. 

Thus, during the Restoration, though in struggle against it, 
the conception of the class conflict as the systematic continua- 
tion of the French Revolution was established in historical writ- 
ing. Scarcely had the bourgeoisie again occupied their position 
of 1789 by means of a new revolution, that of 1830, than it was 
evident that the class struggle had not been ended thereby. Now 
the working class arose, and this new rising immediately extend- 
ed the historical concept of the class conflict. 

When Louis Blanc in 1841 began his history of the preced- 
ing decade (Histoire de dix ans, 1830-40), he demonstrated 
that the victory of the bourgeoisie in the preceding revolution 
did not include the people in the full sense, not industrial so- 
ciety as a whole, but only the upper classes of this society, that 
consequently they were only class victories in a more limited 
sense. He wished to make his book not only the history, but the 
condemnation of the bourgeoisie ; for he perceived that after the 
victory of that class a new struggle impended between it and the 
people, by whom he meant the proletariat. This struggle, he 
felt, could be avoided only if the bourgeoisie would unite with 
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the people in economic associations, that is, in accordance with 
the principles of Saint-Simon. In the following year, 1842, 
Lorenz Stein, in his Socialismus und Communismus des heutigen 
Frankreichs, adopted Blanc’s antithesis of bourgeoisie and peo- 
ple. He was the first to connect the origin of the socialist idea 
with the rise of the industrial proletariat. Thereby the decisive 
step was taken to fit the new proletarian policy into its place in 
the sequence of historical class struggles. Right after that, Karl 
Marx from his philosophical viewpoint, and Friedrich Engels 
from his practical experience, took up this idea. As they devel- 
oped it further, they were both naturally led in the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848, to extend the idea of the class struggle to all 
history: 

The history of all previous society is the history of class struggles. 
Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, baron and serf, guildsman 
and journeyman, in short the oppressor and the oppressed stood in con- 
tinuous opposition to each other. They waged an uninterrupted, now 
hidden, now open conflict, which each time ended in a revolutionary re- 
organization of all society or with the common destruction of the war- 
ring classes. 


Since then the discussion essentially has turned on the ques- 
tion of demonstrating whether all history has been determined 
by the class struggle, or whether many other forces have not 
participated in the evolution of society. I do not discuss this 
question here, for it is entirely too far reaching to be treated in 
a single lecture. Also there is probably no one who would not 
agree to such a limitation of the idea. Likewise, the authors of 
the Communist Manifesto themselves would certainly not wish 
to have their thesis interpreted too broadly. Here it is sufficient 
to establish that the historical study of the past eighty years has 
frequently confirmed and emphasized anew the importance of 
the class struggle, and no one will dare deny that the formula- 
tion of this concept has greatly deepened our understanding of 
the historical process both in general and in particular. 

In order that there may not be confusion about this newly 
won interpretation, it will be necessary, however, to hold fast to 
the original content of this historical dogma. Not every strug- 
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gle between classes can be defined as a class conflict. Such a 
struggle in its real historical sense occurs only when a lower 
class, that is, an unprivileged group whose work and earnings 
are being exploited by a higher class favored by privileges or 
riches, rebels against this upper order. We know, particularly 
at the end of the middle ages, of increasingly sharp rivalries be- 
tween nobility and clergy which sometimes even contributed to 
the victory of the Lutheran Reformation. Despite the high im- 
portance of such conflicts, we ought not to group them with the 
real class struggles. In the same way, it would be incorrect to 
designate the contest between the higher and lower nobility in 
Russia in the sixteenth century as a class conflict, although it is 
presented as such even in the otherwise carefully worked-out 
Geschichte Russlands by Pokrowski, at least in the German 
translation. Only an oppressed class wages a real class struggle. 
When the bourgeoisie or the peasantry have attained a certain 
measure of social or political power, their struggle is no longer a 
class struggle. ; 
After the class struggle had been disclosed as a constant 
historical element, it was not so difficult to prove it in individ- 
ual cases nearly everywhere. There is probably no doubt that 
the paradigm of Roman history has strongly contributed to 
strengthening the new interpretation ; ancient traditions had al- 
ready presented important episodes of Roman development di- 
rectly as the revolts of the lower classes, first of the plebeian, then 
of the proletarian. It has then been the task of the more recent 
research to pursue further the development of these class strug- 
gles, and recently Rostovtzeff? in particular has been successful 
in throwing new light by this point of view both upon the estab- 
lishment of the principate and the transition to the absolute em- 
pire. Incidentally, Rostovtzeff has at the same time newly inter- 
preted the réle of the class struggle in ancient Greece. In the 
same way, the internal conflicts of the medieval towns have been 
gradually better explained and elucidated in their internal rela- 
tionships and their consequences as a result of the increasing 
comprehension of the universal importance of the class struggle. 


* The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926). 
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Later there was a tendency to represent the various, often 
apparently isolated peasant revolts of the middle ages and mod- 
ern times as genuine class conflicts: thus, first Friedrich Engels 
(1875) and then, with exhaustive historical judgment, Karl 
Kautsky,* with reference to the Peasant’s Revolt of 1525 in Ger- 
many. The correctness of such a characterization has been 
nevertheless constantly disputed. The objection has particular- 
ly been made that the majority of these uprisings occurred more 
or less accidentally, being caused by quite ephemeral circum- 
stances, for example, by a war tax or the personal encroachment 
of avaricious magistrates, or were occasioned entirely by reli- 
gious incitement. Precisely on that account, therefore, they have 
exercised no lasting effects. An attempt was made to establish as 
the attribute of a true class struggle the requirement that it 
actually be supported by a class consciousness and that it be 
aimed directly at a reorganization of the economic relationships 
between the upper and the lower classes. 

Such criterion seems to me, however, to have no good histor- 
ical foundation. Indeed, a clear consciousness of the purport of 
a historical movement most frequently occurs only subsequent- 
ly. The scientific study of history ought not to avoid arranging 
also the instinctive, seemingly accidental and entirely uncon- 
scious movements under this general point of view. As a rule it 
is true of most uprisings of the lower classes that they have been 
evoked through encroachments or acts of violence of some kind 
on the part of the dominant class. Class consciousness and the 
general aim of an economic reorganization are rather the prod- 
ucts of such an accidental revolt than the reverse. A deeper 
study will sometimes make it clear that such uprisings really 
ought not to be considered as accidental, since the encroach- 
ments and acts of violence which embitter the lower classes and 
incite them to rebellion are the entirely natural expressions of 
class domination. I mention, for example, that the covetous 
magistrates, who in the first half of the fifteenth century caused 
peasant uprisings simultaneously in Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, acted simply as organs and in the interests of the new 

* Der Vorléufer des neureren Socialismus (Leipzig, 1895). 
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financial needs of the State. Here, therefore, we are concerned 
not with a question of chance, but with a definite intrinsic rela- 
tionship. Even less ought religious and social motives in class 
uprisings to be separated from each other. In earlier times par- 
ticularly, they are woven so intimately together that they must 
be treated as a unit. How would it be possible, for example, to 
conceive of the heretical movements of the middle ages as exclu- 
sively religious? The Waldensians, the Lollards, and the Hus- 
sites all had simultaneously social premises and social aims: 
they represented spiritual and class demands at the same time. 

Even when such uprisings are suppressed, they may never- 
theless initiate an enduring movement. When in 1905 I wrote 
the first sketch of the peasant movement in Norway from the 
sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth centuries, it was my spe- 
cific purpose to demonstrate that all these isolated and as a rule 
unsuccessful uprisings ultimately had developed a mentality 
which was the necessary antecedent for the social and political 
advance of the Norwegian peasants in the nineteenth century.* 
Personally I am convinced that the long series of agrarian dis- 
orders from Boulogne to Gascony in France under Louis XIV 
were a social and perhaps even more a spiritual preparation for 
the great Revolution. Out of the struggles grows the program. 
When one sees, as my colleague in the University of Oslo, Pro- 
fessor Johnson,’ was the first to demonstrate, how the Norwegian 
peasants from the different parts of the country about the year 
1670 approached the king with the nearly unanimous demand 
to deprive the bourgeois proprietors of their farms and convert 
them into state property, then it will be impossible to deny that 
in this instance there is before us a social program. The Nor- 
wegian peasant uprising a hundred and fifty years later made 
its political début with an analogous program, with the request 
to give the farms to the peasants themselves to own.° 

It is important to observe further that if real class conscious- 
ness of peasants in earlier times ought not to be spoken of, cer- 

*See the author’s Norsk Bondereising (Oslo, 1926). 

® Nordisk Tidskrift (Stockholm, 1910). 


* See the author’s article, “Bonde mot borgar i nynorsk historie,” in His- 
torisk Tidsskrift, 5 R., I (Kristiania, 1911). 
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tainly an instinctive feeling of class solidarity existed. Even if 
the sources rarely supply exact proof of this, we find a clear in- 
dication of it in the influences of the movements in one land upon 
those of another. Thus it is at least probable that the Bohemian 
Hussite movement gave an impulse to the Swedish peasant up- 
rising under Engelbrecht Engelbrechtson. It is moreover well 
established that the Swedish rebellion had a causative effect 
upon a similar movement in Norway. A yet more remarkable 
fact, for which I can state fairly certain proof, is that the pro- 
gram of the German Peasant’s Revolt in 1525, especially per- 
haps the “Reformatio Sigismundi,” incited the peasants of a re- 
mote Norwegian valley to rebellion.’ 

So I believe I am justified in asserting that the peasant 
uprisings which so frequently recur in the medieval and modern 
history of western Europe can be conceived as class struggles 
in the full sense of the word, and I note with satisfaction that the 
recent Geschichte Russlands by Pokrowski also presents the 
Russian peasant revolution of the seventeenth century in the 
same way. A whole series of fortuitous events [ Zufdlligkeiten ] 
has thus been brought under a common historical point of view. 

In general, I should like to point out how the viewpoint of 
the class struggle has made many aspects of history more intel- 
ligible to us. From an understanding of the class struggle fol- 
lows also the appreciation of the significance of class divisions 
and class interests in general, and thus positive forces replace 
abstract ideas. 

No proof is needed that class struggles as social and polit- 
ical phenomena have deeply influenced the life of society and 
the state. Only briefly will I mention that still other fields of cul- 
tural life stand directly or indirectly under the influence of this 
conflict. For the fact that intellectual activity under its influ- 
ence assumes changing forms, historiography furnishes, so to 
speak, the classical example: its circle of ideas and its presenta- 
tion of the problem are frequently determined by the antithesis 
and questions of the day. It is easy to observe here in Norway 


* See the author's article “Self-Assertion of the Farming Class,” in Mélanges 
Whistoire offerts a4 Henri Pirenne (Bruxelles, 1926). 
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that the intellectual history of the country in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, its literature, its philology, its painting, and its music are 
dependent in strong measure upon the social advancement of the 
peasant class. Do we not see even now in Russia how the work- 
ers’ revolution is producing a new literature and art? The class 
struggle thrusts itself in many ways into international politics. 
It is especially easy to observe how the struggling classes seek 
and give sympathy and assistance across the boundaries of 
states. Many politicians and historians have been astonished 
that during the American Civil War, the English laborers, espe- 
cially the textile workers who were so hard hit by the blockade 
of the Southern states, nevertheless held obdurately to the 
Northern side. The explanation lies simply in their feeling of 
solidarity with the free workmen of the North.* I need not speak 
of the internationalism of the workingmen’s movements which is 
generally known. Not so obvious but yet clearly visible is the 
tendency of the opponents of revolutionary uprisings to seek 
foreign aid; the best-known example here is that of the royalty 
and nobility during the great French Revolution. 
Hatvpan Kout 
University or Osio 
[Translated from the German by Vesta C. Sweitzer. ] 


*See A. W. Benn, Modern England (London, 1908), pp. 299-300. 











THE SHERIFF AS A MEMBER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM ELIZABETH 
TO CROMWELL 


HE seventeenth-century sheriff was on occasion elected 

and returned to the house of commons. His presence 

there was not generally welcomed by that body and some- 
times caused considerable discussion in which the growing party 
feeling of the commons was aroused. This article will endeavor 
to explain that situation with a twofold object. First, to dis- 
cover from the Journals of the House of Commons and other 
source material of the reigns of Elizabeth and the first two 
Stuarts whether it was possible for a sheriff who became a mem- 
ber to keep his seat ; and, second, whether a member who was ap- 
pointed sheriff after his election to parliament was permitted to 
remain in the house. At the same time an attempt will be made 
to piece together any policy the house may have developed on 
these two points during this period. 

First of all, a word or two about the place of the sheriff in 
medieval parliaments is not inappropriate. Apparently the 
presence of this royal official in that body was troubling the com- 
mons as early as 1339, but no definite step was taken against 
him until 1872. In that year there was passed what appears to 
be an ordinance containing this sentence: “That hereafter no 
Man of the Law following Business in the King’s Court, nor any 
Sheriff for the time he is Sheriff, be returned nor accepted 
Knight of the Shires; nor that they who are Men of the Law and 
Sheriffs now returned to Parliament have any Wages.’ In the 
following year a clause was added to the writs for election which 
definitely prohibited the election of any sheriff to parliament.* 


* Rotuli Parliamentorum (London, 1783), II, 104. The commons in a peti- 
tion ask the king to prohibit the election of sheriffs to parliament. 

* Statutes of the Realm (London, 1810-28), I, 394; Rot. Parl., II, 310. 
Though printed in the Statutes, general opinion seems to consider it an ordi- 
nance. This may be seen from the footnote in the above reference to the Statutes, 
and debates on this subject in early seventeenth-century parliaments. 

*“Nolumus autem, quod tu, nec aliquis alius Vicecomes dicti regni nostri, 
aliqualiter sit electus.” Commons’ Journals (London, 1808), I, 140; Sir Simonds 
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By the opening of the fifteenth century there was obviously a 
pretty strong case against electing sheriffs to the house of com- 
mons. Likewise, according to the ordinance of 1372, lawyers 
were to be excluded ; but, as is generally known, this prohibition 
was never strictly enforced. Nothing was said about lawyers in 
the writs for election, which made it less difficult to ignore the 
law than in the case of sheriffs. 

In trying to follow the career of sheriffs in parliament dur- 
ing the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth centuries many 
obstacles are encountered. The unpublished source material is 
too vast and variegated to be of much use; while the published 
records‘ only show that a number of sheriffs were returned as 
members of parliament during this period. What they do not 
show is why they were returned to parliament, whether the four- 
teenth century law was revoked or just ignored, or what the at- 
titude of the commons was in each particular instance. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, on the other hand, there is plenty 
of material for the study of the sheriff as a member of the house 
of commons. The chief source of information, naturally, is 
D’Ewes’s Journals. Not only does this work contain a critical 
discussion of the subject and the treatment of a sheriff who was 
elected to parliament, but it also mentions six cases of members 
of the house who were appointed sheriffs after their elections.* 


D’Ewes, The Journals of All the Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth (London, 1682), p. 38. These titles will be designated by C.J. and D’Ewes in 
the future. 

*The Commons’ Journals do not begin until 1547. The sheriffs’ names have 
been partially identified with those of members of parliament by comparing the 
List of Sheriffs of England and Wales, to 1831 (Public Record Office, Lists and 
Indexes, No. IX, London, 1898), with the Return of Members of Parliament, 
Part I (Parliamentary Papers, London, 1878). These titles will be designated by 
P.R.O., List Sher., and Official Returns in the future. 

* Edward Leigh, M.P. county Stafford, November 19, 1584; sheriff of Staf- 
fordshire, November 19, 1584. 

Sir Edward Dymocke, M.P. county Lincoln, November 23, 1584; sheriff of 
Lincoln, November 19, 1584. 

George St. Poll, M.P. county Lincoln, October, 1588; sheriff of Lincoln, No- 
vember 25, 1588. 

Peter Fretchville, M.P. county Derby, October 1, 1601; sheriff of Derby, 
December 2, 1601. 

Robert Lloyd, M.P. county Merioneth, October 20, 1601; sheriff of Mer- 
ioneth, December 2, 1601. 
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In four of the six the officials were given license to depart from 
the house on their business without losing their seats,° while in 
the other two, the debates, as reported by D’Ewes, do not indi- 
cate that such a license was refused.’ The records are simply 
silent on the subject. In all these instances, to be sure, the late 
fourteenth-century law was not broken. Nevertheless, every 
sheriff who remained in parliament was breaking the part of his , 
oath which bound him to discharge the king’s business in his 
shire to the best of his ability and to reside in person in that shire 
during his tenure of office. As seen in four of the cases, the 
house facilitated the sheriffs observing this part of their oath 
when it gave them leave of absence to carry on their duties as 
royal officials. D’Ewes’s Journals, unfortunately, do not say 
whether these men returned to parliament before their year as 
sheriff was over; hence, it is impossible to tell whether the resi- 
dence clause in the oath was actually violated. 

The only recorded instance of an open breach of the law was 
when Sir Andrew Noell, sheriff of Rutland,’ returned himself on 
October 22, 1601, to represent the county of Rutland. The 
house was not slow to take action. A week after parliament was 
opened the case of Sir Andrew was brought before the commons 
and briefly debated. The question was then put as to whether 
the return should be declared void and a new writ issued, “‘to 
which being twice moved all cryed I I 1; not one man said No.”’*® 

Before turning to the parliaments of the Stuarts, it is inter- 


George More, M.P. county Surrey, September 14, 1597; sheriff of Sussex, 
November 25, 1597. 

The above are taken from Oficial Returns and P.R.O. List Sher. Mention 
of the last case is only to be found in Sir Nathaniel Rich’s Diary of the Parlia- 
ment of 1625/6, fol. 11 ver. The original diary is in the Duke of Manchester’s 
MSS at Kimbolton Castle, St. Neots, Huntingdonshire. A transcript of this 
diary was kindly loaned to me by Professor Wallace Notestein, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

* D’ Ewes, pp. 38-39. 

* Robert Lloyd only mentioned: ibid., p. 38. There is no mention of him in 
the account of the actual proceedings as given by D’Ewes. 

* The Farrington Papers (Publications of the Chetham Society [Manchester, 
1856], vol. XXXIX), pp. 1-3, gives the oath of a seventeenth-century sheriff. 

* November 24, 1600; P.R.O. List Sher., p. 144. 

* D’Ewes, p. 625; C.J., I, 168. 
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esting to note what D’ Ewes has to say on sheriffs being members 
of the house of commons. First, he gives a summary of the cases 
already mentioned, and then remarks: 

In and by all which presidents it doth appear, and may probably be 
gathered, that neither her Majesty, nor the House of Commons did con- 
ceive these two places to be incompetible, but that they might well stand 
and be one and the same man, at one and the same time. For her Majesty 


‘did first make these foregoing persons Sheriffs of the several Counties 


aforesaid, not only after they were chosen, but returned also Members 
of the House of Commons, by which it is very plain she could not be 
ignorant of it; and therefore her self, and the said House, did both allow 
of their being made Sheriffs, as a thing well agreeing with the Privi- 
ledge of their former places, and the service of that House, and did not 
therefore give them final discharge, but only Liberty of recess about 
their necessary affairs, into the several Counties before-mentioned, as in 
the Case of Sickness, or some other temporary cause of their absenting 
themselves from the House, which being expedited, they might return 
again to that service.** 


He continues his account by summarizing the case of Sir An- 
drew Noell and by showing how it differed from the other cases. 
His next words, however, are interesting: “But if the said Sir 
Andrew had been chosen a Knight of some other Shire, during 
his Sheriffality . . . . the Case had doubtless differed, and the 
House would never have given Order for a new Writ to have 
been sent forth.” Presumably D’Ewes is merely speculating, for 
he has mentioned no Elizabethan sheriff who has returned the 
sheriff of another county to parliament. Indeed, as his Journals 
were compiled after the first quarter of the following century, 
it is quite possible that he may have some Stuart precedents in 
mind. 

It appears, then, from the rather scanty evidence of Eliza- 
bethan parliaments that the fourteenth-century law prohibiting 
sheriffs from being returned members of parliament was ob- 
served. That a member of parliament who was appointed sheriff 
after his election was not forced to violate his oath as royal offi- 
cial is uncertain. But it is plain to be seen that he could not have 
been a good member of parliament if he was obliged to devote 
most of his time to the king’s business in his shire. 

At the opening of the seventeenth century parliament began 


™ D’ Ewes, p. 38. 
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to watch its laws and rules of admission even more carefully than 
under Elizabeth. In the very first parliament of the new reign, 
a long one of five sessions from 1603/4 to 1611, there are three 
instances of a member of parliament being appointed sheriff.** 
In each case the appointment was made between two sessions and 
the member was still in office when the new session began.** Two 
of the instances, those of Sir John Peyton and Sir William Bul- 
strode, were brought up in the house so close to the end of their 
year as sheriff that the commons did not seem to think it worth 
while to give them license to depart.’* The third instance, that 
of Sir Gamaliel Capell, though superficially similar to the other 
two, is somewhat different. It reveals an apparently new atti- 
tude of the house toward the sheriff as the royal official who also 
happens to be a member of his majesty’s parliament. In the first 
place, Sir Gamaliel was appointed sheriff just before the open- 
ing of the new session.** This meant that the greater part of his 
year as sheriff would be covered by his active membership in the 
house of commons. Next, the justices of assize, or Sir Gamaliel 
himself, sent a request to the speaker that he permit the worthy 
member to appear before them as sheriff of Essex.** To this re- 
quest Mr. Speaker wrote a letter on March 14, 1606/7, in which 
he refused to give Sir Gamaliel license to depart, because “his 
Majesty hath signified his express Pleasure, that no Member of 
the Commons House of Parliament should depart from his Serv- 
ice here, for any Cause whatsoever, without special License ; and 
the House thereupon settled a precise Order accordingly” ;* 
and also because “The said Sir Gamaliel, being so serviceable a 


“Sir William Bulstrode, sheriff of Rutland late in 1604. Sir John Peyton, 
sheriff of Cambridge, November 5, 1604. P.R.O., List Sher., p. 14, makes a mis- 
take in giving Sir Robert Peyton. Sir Gamaliel Capell, sheriff of Essex, No- 
vember 17, 1606. 

* First session adjourned July 7, 1604; second session began November 5, 
1605. 


“C.J., 1, 258; Sir Edward Nicholas, Proceedings and Debates of the House 
of Commons in 1620 and 1621 (Oxford, 1766), II, 177. Sir William Bulstrode on 
November 20, 1621, speaks of earlier practice of the house against him. 

* Third session began November 18, 1606. 

* CJ., I, 353. 

* Tbid., 1, 848, February 27, 1606/7. In a message the king requests that no 
member be allowed to leave parliament as he feels that the question of the union 
with Scotland, which was before the house during the greater part of this session, 
is so very important. 
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Member of this House . . . . cannot fitly be dispended withal. 
. .. ” Here, indeed, the two duties of sheriff and member of 
the house of commons conflicted noticeably. As a result, the com- 
mons, at the behest of the king, practically declared that the 
duty of a member of his majesty’s parliament was superior to 
the duty of his majesty’s local official, the sheriff. The oath of 
the sheriff, or at least part of it, was being thrown to the winds. 
In the parliament of 1614 the seventeenth-century commons 
were confronted for the first time by an obvious violation of the 
law of election. It was on April 9, in the second parliament of 
James I, that the case of Sir George Selby was introduced.” 
This gentleman was elected knight of the shire for Northumber- 
land at the time he was sheriff of Durham.’® But he was not a 
royal official, as the sheriff of Durham had always been appoint- 
ed for life by the bishop of Durham. Nevertheless, this fact had 
little weight with the commons, for, after a rather long but unim- 
portant debate, it was “Resolved, upon the Question, That Sir 
George Selby, Sheriff of Durham, cannot be chosen Knight of 
the Shire of Northumberland: And Ordered, That a Warrant 
be made by Mr. Speaker, to the Clerk of the Crown, for the Elec- 
tion of another Night for the Shire, in his Place.” The sole rea- 
son for this decision was that the noluwmus clause in the writ for 
election prohibited even the sheriff of Durham from being elected 
to parliament. Obviously D’Ewes could not have been aware of 
this case, or he probably would not have made his supposition on 
the legality of the election of one sheriff who was returned by an- 
other. Thus, the cases of Sir Andrew Noell and Sir George Sel- 
by show that the house of commons in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury enforced the law of elections with considerable rigidity. 
Once again, in the parliament of 1620/1, a member of the 
commons was given the post of sheriff in the interval between 
two sessions.*° Just as in four of the six Elizabethan cases, Sir 
8 Tbid., I, 457-58. 
* Tbid., I, 458, calls him knight of the shire of Northumberland while Oficial 
Returns, I, App., XX XIX (Duke of Manchester’s Paper), gives him as one of 


the members for Berwick-on-Tweed, Northumberland, no date, in the parliament 
of 1614. 

* Sir Thomas Thynne, M.P. Heytesbury, Wilts., December 28, 1620; sheriff 
of Gloucestershire late in 1621. First session adjourned June 4, 1621; second ses- 
sion began November 14, 1621. 
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Thomas Thynne was given license by the house to depart on his 
duties as sheriff of Gloucestershire.”* In the debate, which was 
rather lengthy and interesting, one of the members explained 
what appears to have been the general practice and attitude of 
the house at this time in cases where a member was appointed 
after his election to parliament. Mr. Alford “saith that there is 
noe parliament man but knoweth that there have usually served 
here during the tyme of their sherefalitie, and he hath knowne 
that when they have asked leave of the house to attend att the 
assize, some tymes they have leave and some tymes they have 
bene denyed it.”*? This statement suggests that there were cther 
members of the house appointed sheriffs whose cases have not 
been reported in the Journals. At any rate, it is obvious that the 
commons by this time had no definite policy in dealing with these 
cases. Possibly what may be called party politics in the house 
now had considerable influence on the question whether a mem- 
ber who had been appointed sheriff was or was not given leave 
to depart. As the case of Sir Thomas Thynne is one of the last 
of its kind which has been discovered during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, it may be concluded that the part of the 
sheriff’s oath which required him to reside in his county while in 
office and not to neglect the king’s business in his shire was now 
on occasion ignored by both the house of commons and ti king. 

The actual return, however, of a sheriff as a member of the 
house was not done away with by 1620. In fact, the most inter- 
esting violations of the law were yet to come. It was in the par- 
liament of 1625/6 that such a violation caused considerable stir. 
As a preliminary to the event itself, Charles I in the autumn of 
1625 decided to keep six of his most troublesome M.P.’s out of 
the next parliament by pricking them for sheriff.** Of these, the 
most prominent was Sir Edward Coke, who was appointed 
sheriff of Buckinghamshire.** The great lawyer was also the 


* State Papers, Domestic, CX XIII, Nos. 496, 498; Nicholas, Proceedings 
and Debates, II, 177-78. 


™ Taken from St. Pap. Dom. Practically same wording in Nicholas. 


** They were Thomas Wentworth, Edward Alford, Guy Palmes, Sir Robert 
Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, and Sir Edward Coke. S. R. Gardiner, History of 
England (London, 1905), V1, 33-34 and n. 1. 


* Late in 1625. P.R.O., List Sher., p. 9. 
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only one of the six who was returned to parliament as a knight of 
the shire for Norfolk.** By such action Sir Edward was openly 
going against the nolumus clause in the writ for election, which 
prohibited one sheriff from returning another.” As soon as par- 
liament met the king appeared most anxious to get his great op- 
ponent out of the house, for on the third day of business, Febru- 
ary 10, 1625/6, he had the chancellor of the exchequer call Sir 
Edward’s breach of the law to the attention of the commons.” 
The matter was, thereupon, immediately referred to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges where it rested for some time. 

At the meetings of this committee the members endeavored 
to thresh out the conflicting views on Sir Edward Coke’s case. 
Unfortunately, the Journals do not report these debates, but 
their general trend has been preserved in the private diaries of 
Sir Nathaniel Rich and Bulstrode Whitelocke for this parlia- 
ment.** Numerous precedents, none of which seems to have been 
thoroughly understood by the committeemen, were brought up 
but failed to satisfy the majority of the committee that Coke 
was guilty of a breach of the law. The value of the ordinance of 
1372 was hotly debated. John Selden and others of a subcom- 
mittee ransacked the Tower for writs for election which would 
show the absence or presence of the nolwmus clause, but it was 
of no avail. Apparently the supporters of Sir Edward and the 
king were so equally divided that it was impossible to settle the 
case one way or the other. Finally, on February 27, 1625/6, the 
committee reported to the commons.” The only definite state- 
ment made was that the Committee of Privileges had no opinion 
to offer the house on the case. The house, thereupon, postponed 
the debate for a week*® and, presumably afflicted by the same 


* January 23, 1625/6. Official Returns, I, 470. 

* For brief summary of Coke’s case see W. S. Holdsworth, History of Eng- 
lish Law (rev. ed., London, 1924), V, 448-49. 

*C.J., 1, 817. 

* Rich, Diary, fols. 11 rec.-13 ver. See n. 5. Bulstrode Whitelocke, Journal 
of the Parliament of 1625/6, fols. 2 rec.-7 rec. The original MS is in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, D.D. 12, 20-22. A transcript of this unpublished 
diary was also kindly loaned to me by Professor Wallace Notestein, of Yale 
University. 

* C.J., I, 825 and Diary of Rich, fol. 43 ver. 


*C.J., I, 829, 
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malady which had incapacitated the committee, continued to 
postpone it indefinitely. Nobody knew whether Sir Edward 
Coke’s election was valid or void. So far as the Journals show 
the gentleman himself did not speak in the house at any time 
during this parliament. 

It was not until a few days before the dissolution of the par- 
liament of 1625/6 that Coke’s name was again mentioned in the 
commons. On June 9, 1626, the Journals say that “upon Ques- 
tion, Sir Edw. Coke, standing de facto returned a Member of the 
House, to have Privilege against a Suit in Chancery, commenced 
against him by the Lady Cleare.”™ As the official report says no 
more, private diaries have to be consulted again. Here another 
diary, that of Sir Richard Grosvenor,” as well as Bulstrode 
Whitelocke’s, gives valuable information. Both confirm the offi- 
cial action taken by the house and also give a great deal about 
the debate over this action.** They show that Coke actually did 
stay away from parliament during the entire session, as White- 
locke says, “forebearing in his own modesty to come to the 
house.” The diaries also describe how some members were afraid 
that, by giving Sir Edward his privilege because of the lawsuit 
brought against him, the whole question as to whether his elec- 
tion was valid or not would be settled in his favor. This argu- 
ment was denied by others. Thus, it is evident that both sides 
were afraid that in some way Sir Edward Coke's case might be 
settled. Under the circumstances no decision was the best solu- 
tion for all. 

The importance of this case, however, lies in the interpreta- 
tion of the facts. And the outstanding fact is that the commons 
took no action when Sir Edward Coke broke the law of elections. 
This law had been carefully enforced ever since the accession of 
Elizabeth, when seats in the house began to be at a premium. 
Coke should have been punished in the same way as Sir Andrew 
Noell and Sir George Selby, by having his election declared 

** Ibid., 869. 


* The original of Sir Richard Grosvenor’s Diary of the Parliament of 1625/6 
is in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 611. Again, a transcript of this diary 
was loaned to me by Professor Notestein. 


* Whitelocke’s Journal, June 9, 1626; Diary of Grosvenor, fols. 176-80. 
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void. Why did the commons refuse to take this natural step 
against him? For the simple reason that, with a house fairly 
equally divided between two factions, silence was the only pos- 
sible solution of a problem involving the leader of one of them. 
All that the supporters of the king wanted was to prevent Sir 
Edward from exercising his tremendous power over the house 
through his active presence there; while the parliamentarians, 
failing to keep Coke active in the house, were anxious to prevent 
his election from being declared void. By giving him de facto 
membership the commons were not committing themselves on 
the legality of his election. They simply broke the law of elec- 
tions and established an important negative precedent for the 
return of sheriffs to the house of commons in the future. This 
may have been excusable in the circumstances, but it was inde- 
fensible under the law. 

In the next parliament of Charles I, that of 1627/8, the law 
of elections was violated again. Walter Long was appointed 
sheriff of Wiltshire on November 4, 1627, and was elected a 
member for Bath, Somersetshire, on March 3, 1627/8. Though 
this breach was slightly different from that of Sir Edward Coke, 
still it was just as much a violation of the nolwmus clause as 
Coke’s had been. True, neither man returned himself ; and Long 
was not returned a knight of the shire. But he was also disobey- 
ing that part of the writ which prohibited any sheriff from be- 
ing elected in any way. To say that the noluwmus clause refers 
only to knights of the shire because the sentence which follows it 
deals only with county elections seems absurd.** The writ for 
election, as directed to a particular sheriff, concerned all the 
constituencies in his county and also included instructions about 
borough elections. 

In the first session of the parliament of 1627/8 Long’s re- 
turn to the house of commons was not even mentioned. Long 
himself, however, was not silent and showed on several occasions 
that he was a staunch supporter of the liberties of the com- 


“ See C.J., I, 140, for entire writ for election. 
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mons.** It was during the interval between the two sessions” 
that the Star Chamber summoned him to appear before it to an- 
swer the charge of “great and presumtuous Contempt against 
his Majesty, for breach of duty and trust of his Office, and for 
manifest and wilful breach of his Oath taken as high Sheriff of 
the County of Wilts, and not residing and dwelling in his own 
person in the said County, according to the said Oath.”* 

Here was a clever charge against Long. The importance of 
the sheriff’s oath was again revived. He was attacked for what 
he had failed to do as the king’s local official and not for his ob- 
vious breach of the writ for election. That was of no concern to 
the Star Chamber. His illegal election came solely under the ju- 
risdiction of the house of commons. Long, or a friend, brought 
up the matter in the house early in the new session,** but nothing 
was done about it. The parliamentarians must have realized 
that they were powerless to oppose the charges which the Star 
Chamber had brought against him. Finally, he got himself into 
further trouble when he participated rather conspicuously at 
the end of the session in Sir John Eliot’s attack on ship-money, 
which ended in the famous scene of holding the speaker in the 
chair.*® As a result, the charge of sedition was added to those of 
neglect of office and perjury against Walter Long. 

The trial of Long, involving these charges, was heard before 
two bodies concurrently after the dissolution of parliament dur- 
ing the early months of 1630. In one case he was brought before 
the King’s Bench in a habeas corpus action where no mention 


* See Wallace Notestein and Frances H. Relf, Commons Debates for 1629 
(Minneapolis, 1921), pp. 22, 171, 205, 223, 243, 264. 
* First session adjourned June 26, 1628; second session opened J anuary 20, 


1628/9. At the opening of second session Long had ceased to be sheriff of Wilt- 
shire for over two months. 


* John Rushworth, Historical Collections (London, 1721), I, 684. John For- 
ster, Sir John Eliot (2d ed., London, 1872), II, 186, tells that Benjamin Valen- 
tine, in a letter to Sir John Eliot, relates how Long apparently stayed away from 


London during the interval, so that he would not be found and brought before 
the Star Chamber. 


*C.J., I, 926. Notestein and Relf, Commons Debates, p. xii, for the various 
forms of the statement in C.J. as it appears in the MS of the Journal of the 
House of Commons, also, pp. 41 and 127. 


* Ibid., pp. 171, 243, 264. 
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was made of his misdemeanors as sheriff, but the arguments cen- 
tered around the charge of stirring up sedition against the king 
and his government.*® In the other, Long was brought before 
the Star Chamber where he was charged with neglect of office as 
sheriff, perjury, and sedition. For the Star Chamber trial, how- 
ever, the sources differ slightly in the emphasis they lay on the 
various charges brought against him. The State Papers Do- 
mestic’ and the Calendar of State Papers Domestic’ give as 
much, if not more, weight to the charge of sedition as to the 
other two. On the other hand, Rushworth’s Historical Collec- 
tions** speaks solely about the charge of breach of oath and duty 
to the king; while Sir John Bramston in his Autobiography“ 
substantiates Rushworth to a certain extent but includes, in his 
discussion of the case, Long’s violation of the writ for election. 
And lastly, Forster in his life of Sir John Eliot, says: ‘“‘Walter 
Long had been sentenced in the star-chamber, for having, as 
Lord Dorchester expressed it, ‘played the busybody in parlia- 
ment’ while sheriff of Wilts.”*° Whatever the charges, Long 
was found guilty and punished severely. 

As to the significance of Long’s parliamentary breach, it ap- 
pears from the evidence that he was conscious of violating the 
law of elections in being returned member for Bath while still 
sheriff of Wiltshire. Very likely he hoped that the house would 
ignore his violation of one of its laws of admission. The idea 
that his sheriff’s oath would be held against him probably never 
occurred to him, as in previous times both king and parliament 
had paid little attention to the frequent violations of this oath. 
At least, from the silence of the house of commons, Walter 
Long’s case strengthened the none-too-obvious precedent made 
by Sir Edward Coke. It is clear, then, that by the time of Short 
Parliament, if the king did not interfere, a sheriff had good 

“T. B. and T. J. Howell, State Trials (London, 1809-28), III, 242-94. 
Rushworth, I, App., 20-21. 

“Vol. CXLII, No. 35. 

Vol. for 1628-29, pp. 504, 540, 556. 

“ London, 1721, I, 684-86. 

“ Camden Society (London, 1845), XXXII, 60. 

* London, 1864, IT, 323, 
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chances of remaining unmolested in the house of commons. In 
the heat of the seventeenth-century struggle between king and 
parliament, the old law of elections was slowly going by the 
board. 

Under such conditions it is not surprising to find in the 
Journals for the Short Parliament that a committee, appointed 
on April 21, 1640, to investigate ship-money, was to include 
among those who were to be examined “such members of this 
House as now are or lately have been Sheriffs.”** But on com- 
paring the list of members returned to this parliament with the 
names of the sheriffs appointed in November, 1639, it is impos- 
sible to find two names which are the same.*’ Apparently the part 
of the instructions to the committee which speaks of members 
who “lately have been Sheriffs” was much more to the point than 
the words “as now are” sheriffs. 

Even though no sheriffs were elected to the Short Parlia- 
ment, it would not be surprising to find that a few had been 
chosen to sit in the Long Parliament. Excluding one outstand- 
ing instance, however, the comparison of lists of members and 
names of sheriffs for the first three years of this Parliament 
gives no other sheriff who was elected to represent a constituency 
in the house of commons. And during the same period there do 
not seem to be more than three M.P.’s who were appointed 
sheriffs after their election.** The Journals, to be sure, say noth- 
ing about license to depart, or any other policy toward these 
gentlemen. 

The one instance of a sheriff who was returned to the Long 
Parliament is the last important seventeenth-century breach of 
the law of elections which has been found. It is the case of the 
famous diarist, Sir Simonds D’Ewes, who was appointed sheriff 
of Suffolk early in November, 1639, and was returned a repre- 

“0.J., II, 8. 

“ Official Returns, I, 480-84, and P.R.O., List Sher. 


* Peregrine Hobby, M.P. county of Bucks., October 21, 1640; sheriff of 
Berkshire, early in November, 1640. Sir William Uvedale, M.P. Petersfield, 
Hants., October 22, 1640; sheriff of Dorset, early in November, 1640. Wm. Bas- 
set, M.P. Bath, Somerset, October 21, 1640; sheriff of Glamorgan, early in No- 
vember, 1641. 
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sentative of Sudbury, Suffolk, on October 26, 1640. D’Ewes 
had to return himself. He was not ignorant of this fact, for in 
his diary he says: “November 3rd Burgess for Sudbury: elected 
and by myself returned.’** D’Ewes probably realized that he 
would hardly be accused of breaking his sheriff’s oath, as his 
term of office was practically over when parliament assembled 
on the third of November. Nevertheless, by returning himself 
he was going absolutely against the nolwmus clause in the writ 
for election. As might be expected after the cases of Coke and 
Long, the house did not pay the slightest attention to this in- 
fringement of the law. In fact, the Committee of Privileges must 
have seen the Sudbury writ in which D’Ewes returned himself, 
as the election of his colleague for Sudbury, Sir Robert Crane, 
was questioned and placed in the hands of the committee. But 
D’Ewes in his diary tells us that “Sir Arthur Haselrig one of 
the Committee moved that Sir Robert Crane myselfe and Mr. 
Gurdon stood for the Burrough of Sudburie in the Countie of 
Suffolke. That I was elected without controversie.”” The Com- 
mittee of Privileges was very likely composed primarily of par- 
liamentarians who would not have considered for a moment the 
exclusion of one of their staunch followers, Sir Simonds D’Ewes, 
from the commons for such a doubtful offense, just at the time 
when the quarrel between the king and parliament was coming 
to a head. 

It is obvious, moreover, that D’Ewes himself realized he was 
violating the law. In a letter to the Earl of Worcester, written 
on October 1, 1640," he inclosed a recommendation of himself 
by an unnamed acquaintance who suggested that the Earl might 
be able to find a seat for D’ Ewes in some western county, because 
he was “incapable of a place in his owne county,” as he was its 
sheriff. Of course, he would be breaking the law if he was re- 


“R. H. Mason, History of Norfolk (London, 1884-85), I, 257, quotes this 
from “D’Ewes Diary.” It is not to be found in any published diary of D’Ewes; 
Mason must have taken it from the unpublished personal diary of D’Ewes in 
cipher in the British Museum. 

"Wallace Notestein, The Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes (New Haven, 
1923), p. 120. 

"J. O. Halliwell, The Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, Bart. (London, 1845), II, 245-46. 
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turned for any constituency at all; but by having another sheriff 
return him it would not be as open a breach as if D’Ewes re- 
turned himself. In some later letters there are hints that D’Ewes 
had found no other seat and was somewhat troubled about his 
candidacy for a constituency in his own county.” His illegal ac- 
tion apparently bothered him so much that he had a friend write 
out a defense of his position ;** and he even attempted to write 
his own defense.** Quite possibly his action was attacked outside 
of parliament, which may account for the two papers in the Har- 
leian manuscripts. His own defense, which seems to be incom- 
plete, is of little value, as his arguments and precedents had been 
used time and again without proving their point. The other is 
rather long and contains only one argument worth mentioning. 
It is stated that the nolwmus clause does not refer to sheriffs 
elected burgesses because the sheriff’s power only extends over 
county elections. This had been refuted at the beginning of 
Walter Long’s case™ and may, therefore, be dismissed with the 
other traditional arguments on the subject. At any rate, D’Ewes 
did not have to speak one word in his own defense while in the 
house. His unopposed election is even a more substantial pre- 
cedent than those of Coke and Long for the future consent of the 
house of commons to the return of sheriffs as members of parlia- 
ment. 

A glance over the practice of the commons in regard to sher- 
iffs during the rest of the seventeenth century discloses no case 
where a sheriff was returned a member of parliament. But by 
the accession of William III an old problem was fairly definitely 
solved. This was that no member should be appointed sheriff, 
because the commons now understood the natural conflict of du- 


8 Thid., 11, 246-48, 248-49. 


*% Harl. MS (Brit. Museum), 158, No. 277 (old numbering). “Concerning 
the case of Sr. Simonds D’Ewes sheriffe of the County of Suffolke, elected and 
returned one of the Burgesses of Sudbury in the same County, before his said 
Yeare of Shrievalty expired.” 

* Harl. MS (Brit. Museum), 99, No. 14. “Part of an Argument of Sr. Sim- 
onds D’Ewes to prove that High-Sheriffs may sitt in Parliament as Representa- 
tives for Burroughs with divers Presidents.” 


5 See above, n. 34 and text. 
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ties.°° A member, by this time, was expected to be present in the 
house as much as possible. Consequently, while in parliament, 
he would be forced to neglect the business of the king in his shire 
and to violate his oath to reside there while sheriff. If, on the 
other hand, leave of absence from parliament was granted, as in 
former times, he was forced to neglect the king’s business in the 
house of commons. 

During the eighteenth century this new ruling seems to have 
been observed, and it was not until 177475 that the old law, that 
a sheriff should not be returned to parliament, was brought to 
the notice of the commons again. At that time two cases came 
up. In one, the practice of excluding the sheriff was observed.” 
In the other, the election of this official to parliament was not 
considered void by a committee which sat two years after the 
violation was first brought to the attention of the commons.”* An 
explanation of this breach of the law is not evident. Probably 
the long lapse of time before the committee took action had a 
great deal to do with it; but more likely politics and corruption 
played an important part in keeping the former sheriff in his 
seat in the house. These incidents of 1774~75 are the last which 
have been found in an examination of the extremely complicated 
indexes of the Commons’ Journals. What is most likely is that 
the removal of corruption and the ever increasing duties of mem- 
bers of the house made it practically useless for a sheriff to try to 
break the law of elections. 

To summarize, the ordinance of 1372 and the addition of the 
nolumus clause to the writs for election in 1373 made it illegal 
for any sheriff to be elected to parliament. That sheriffs broke 
this law on occasion before the reign of Elizabeth is probably 
true; but it is impossible to tell whether or not the commons ever 
punished such offenses. It is fairly certain, however, that during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I a policy of excluding the 
sheriff from the house was established and observed by the com- 


"C.J., 1X, 378, and X, 325; William Cobbett, The Parliamentary History, 
(London, 1806-20), IV, 785-89, and V, 507-8; John Hatsell, Precedents of Pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons (London, 1781), II, 23. 


*C.J., XXV, 19-20, 98, 133, 166-67, 174. 
* Ibid., XXV, 46, 537, 549. 
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mons. But under Charles I this policy was sacrificed to the 
struggle between king and parliament and was not brought into 
question again until near the end of the eighteenth century. At 
that time the corruption of parliament presumably permitted 
the early seventeenth-century policy to be ignored once more; 
while during the last one hundred and fifty years the removal of 
corruption and the changed political situation probably made 
it unnecessary to reintroduce this practice. On the other hand, 
the appointment of sheriffs from among the members of the 
house was a fairly regular procedure, which the commons did 
not seriously oppose up to the last forty years of the seventeenth 
century. With the accession of William III, however, the com- 
mons had forced the king to promise never to appoint sheriffs 
from among their own members. 


Haroitp HuLtMe 
New York University 











BERNADOTTE OR BONAPARTE? 


HE critical phase of the final period of the Revolution- 
ary, as distinct from the Napoleonic, era was that be- 
tween the “coup d’état of the 30th Prairial” (June 18, 
1799) and the 28th Fructidor (September 14). It determined 
that Bonaparte was to find the field practically cleared of influ- 
ential opponents on the 18th Brumaire and consisted, in its po- 
litical aspects, of a struggle for supremacy between the Jac- 
obins, who wanted the return of a strong republican government, 
and Sieyés, president of the Directory but actually its enemy. 
The constitution-maker reached Paris (ca. 20th Prairial) 
in the midst of a crisis which marked a low point in the reputa- 
tion of the Directory. The new, and hostile, third of the Council 
had taken its seats—for the government dared not repeat the 
22d Floréal and annul the elections—and, flushed with victory, 
was bent on avenging the past. On the 27th Prairial (June 15), 
they repealed the measures by which the Directory had shackled 
the press. The next day they proceeded with a direct attack on 
the executive, annulled the election of Treilhard, and the follow- 
ing day elected Gohier his successor. Merlin and La Révelliére 
came in for their attention on the 30th. Sieyés and Barras, 
whose only desire for the moment was to weather the storm, add- 
ed their entreaties to those of the numerous unofficial deputa- 
tions who spent the day in trying to persuade the two unpopular 
directors to resign. The latter finally yielded, and the next day 
Roger Ducos and Moulins were elected in their stead and Sieyés 
became president of the Directory (1st Messidor—June 19). 
However, fresh divergencies at once appeared. Because of 
Jacobin influence, none of his new colleagues was the choice of 
Sieyés (who wanted Marescot, Cambacérés, and Talleyrand),’ 
and Gohier and Moulins, staunch republicans, were actually 


*P. Bailleu, Preussen und Frankreich von 1795 bis 1807 (Leipzig, 1881-87), 
I, 309, Nos. 263 and 264; C. G. Brinkman, Correspondance Diplomatique du 
Baron de Staél-Holstein (ed. L. Léouzon de Duc, Paris, 1881), p. 290, No. 5. 
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antipathetic. Nevertheless he was supported by Ducos, and thus 
two evenly balanced parties existed within the Directory. Barras 
held the deciding vote and continued to be a person of im- 
portance. There is a hitherto-unconsidered factor which doubt- 
less influenced the decisions of this wily and unscrupulous politi- 
cian. His term of office was drawing to a close and, according to 
Article 188 of the constitution, no director was eligible for re- 
election for five years. He was, therefore, quite ready to support 
any change in the constitution which might open up a possibil- 
ity of his remaining longer in power. 

Sieyés was further aggrieved when the ministry was recon- 
structed, for the majority of the choices were against his wishes. 
Most important of all, Bernadotte was given the war office 
(which the would-be dictator wished to see bestowed on Alex- 
andre). 

Few ministers have entered office with a more cordial wel- 
come from the nation. He represented the soul of the national 
defense against foreign attacks and was the pivot of internal af- 
fairs as well, for the national constabulary, in addition to the 
regular army, was under his direct command. A soldier in the 
ranks under. the Old Régime, Bernadotte had early risen to be 
one of the most prominent and idolized of the leaders of the rev- 
olutionary armies and a rival to Bonaparte when the latter be- 
gan to show dictatorial tendencies at the end of the first Italian 
campaign. Although there is no space in this essay to analyze 
his work as an administrator,’ suffice it to say that he showed su- 
perior talents in rousing the waning enthusiasm of the nation 
and nearly every issue of the newspapers contains one or more 
of his stirring appeals. He inaugurated the definitive adminis- 
tration of the conscription law. There is something singularly 
heroic and appealing and yet at the same time almost pathetic 
in the aspect of this fiery knight of the Revolution as he strove 
against the forces of corruption and indifference, seeking to in- 
spire his compatriots with the memories of the days when the na- 
tion in arms first sprang to meet an embattled Europe. Soul- 


* Cf. Erik Achorn, War Ministry of Bernadotte (unpublished MS, Harvard 
University Library). 
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stirring at times, almost incoherent at others, as the burning 
thoughts leaped for expression ; “without fear and without re- 
proach”—he, if any, merits the proud title “last of the Repub- 
licans.” 

The Republicans had been for some time unusually active, 
even before the arrival of Sieyés in Paris, and had apparently 
begun to hold more or less regular meetings.* On the 1st Mes- 
sidor, the Jacobins obtained—with the reappearance of the fa- 
mous Journal. des Hommes libres,‘ sometimes called “Journal 
des Tigres’® by its contemporaries—a mouthpiece which con- 
tinued throughout this period and under various guises to sup- 
port their views. At first its expressions were quite innocuous, 
in fact decidedly conciliatory, as, on the 3d, its reference to the 
“directory become republican.” On the 8th, it again disclaimed 
enmity toward the Directory, but at the same time stated that it 
“wanted to maintain the government in the hands of the legisla- 
ture,” as was designed, so it claimed, by the constitution. This 
statement of course contained the germ of the idea of domination 
by the assembly to which the Directory would by no means sub- 
scribe.° 

So far the Jacobins had been careful to confine their actions 
to more or less secret maneuvers; but by the 13th rumors were 
afloat that the famous era of clubs was to be revived’ and, on the 
18th (July 6),* the storm broke with the organization of the So- 
ciety of Friends of Equality and Liberty which took up its quar- 
ters in the famous Riding Club (Manége) whence it took the 
name by which it was commonly known. This move was in viola- 
tion of the constitution, for Articles 361 and 362 had been 


* Bailleu, Preussen und Frankreich, I, 303-4, No. 256. 

*The principal men connected with the publication of the paper were 
Charles-Frangois Marie Duval, René-Francois-Charles Vatar and Paul-Marie- 
Dominique Eon (Tourneux, Bibliographie de l'histoire de Paris pendant la révolu- 
tion francaise [ Paris, 1890-1913], No. 10839). 

*It is by error that J. H. Clapham (The Abbé Sieyés (London, 1912], p. 
219) cites these as separate papers (cf. Tourneux, No. 10839). 

*Cf. Brinkman, Correspondance, p. 294. 

* Tbid., p. 293. 

5 Journal des Hommes libres, 20th Messidor; Moniteur, 21st Messidor. The 
Journal du Soir says the first meeting was on the 17th (cf. A. Aulard, Paris 
pendant la Réaction (Paris, 1898-1902], V, 609). 
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framed with the express purpose of preventing a resurrection of 
such dangerous manifestations of public opinion. These consti- 
tutional impediments were evaded by appointing as officers a 
regulator, Destrem," a vice-regulator, Drouet,’® and an anno- 
tator (instead of president, vice-president, and secretary). 

The crux of the present problem is the relationship of Ber- 
nadotte to the Jacobins and in particular to this club. It has 
been stated, without any proof being given, that he was a mem- 
ber,'' but there is no contemporary evidence to sustain this or 
prove that he was ever present at their meetings or in any way 
directly affiliated with them. On the other hand, it is certain 
that some of his friends—Jourdan, Marbot, Augereau, etc.— 
were among the ringleaders. The Journal des Hommes libres— 
the official organ, so to speak, of the movement—gave him its 
backing and featured his words and actions in almost every is- 
sue. And last but not least, he was suspected by Sieyés of being 
a party to the movement.'* Here we probably have the most im- 
portant point and the determining factor in the whole situation. 

On account of the prominence of its members and of the fact 
that the Riding Hall was the former home of the three great rev- 
olutionary assemblies, the new society at once occupied the cen- 
ter of the stage in public interest. Since, moreover, its meeting- 
place was under the control of the legislature and many of its 
members were also members of that body,” it enjoyed a degree 
of semi-official standing which bade fair to assure it the dictator- 
ship once enjoyed by its famous progenitor. Immediately, there- 
fore, the papers were filled with the doings of this society** whose 
meetings served to stir the city’s otherwise calm indifference and, 
on the 23d at nine or ten in the evening, a riot occurred when the 
members were attacked and insulted by some of the onlookers of 

* Aulard, Paris pendant la Réaction, V, 613-20. 

” Journal des Hommes libres, 4th Thermidor. 
en Clapham, The Abbé Sieyés, p. 219; L. Madelin, Fouché (Paris, 1901), 

“LJ. Gohier, Mémoires (Paris, 1824), I, 91; P. Barras, Mémoires (Paris, 
1895-96), IV, 4-5. 

* The Journal des Hommes libres of the 24th claimed that some hundred 
deputies were already members. 

* Aulard, Paris pendant la Réaction, V, 613-14. 
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the Tuileries, who cried, ““Down with the Jacobins! Down with 
the anarchists! Down with the drinkers of blood!” There were 
a number of arrests,’* and, as further trouble was anticipated,” 
the next evening the guards were doubled and cannon placed on 
the terrace. A reminder of the rule of the Paris mob was the ar- 
rival of workmen from the fawbowrgs who announced, “We'll 
take charge of policing [the place].”** From this time on, how- 
ever, the meetings appear to have been comparatively quiet and 
without violence. 

Nevertheless both the speakers of the society and the Jowr- 
nal des Hommes libres immediately commenced an attack on 
Talleyrand, the intimate of Sieyés, and his protégé, Reinhard,” 
and the adherents of the movement increased steadily in number 
and importance. Among others, the Journal du Soir of the 27th 


* Journal des Hommes libres, 25th Messidor; Aulard, Paris pendant la Ré- 
action, V, 616. 


- “Je 24 Messidor l’an [VII] 
Le Général Marbot Commandant 
la Division. 

Au president du Directoire executif 
Crroyen Present. 

Le Ministre de la police mayant prevenu que, pour ce soir, tout semble an- 
noncer un mouvement dont le but est de se porter vers les tuilleries pour y exciter 
du tumulte, j’ai donné l’ordre de consigner toutes les troupes dans leurs quar- 
tiers. des reserves seront pretes a se porter partout ou besoin sera. 

Le directoire jugera sans doute apropos d’ordonner que la garde soit en 
mesure en cas d’attaque. 

Les commissions des deux conseils ont regu les memes rapports que le Min- 
istre de la police. 

Salut et fraternite 
Marsor” 
(Arch, Nat., AF III 614.) 


The report of the meeting of the Directory begins. 

“La séance est ouverte par la lecture d’un rapport du Ministre de la police 
générale, annoncant que des agitateurs, des étrangers qui affluent a Paris, et des 
hommes vendus a l’Angleterre et 4 l’Autriche, veulent troubler la tranquilité 
publique et preparer le renversement de la Constitution. 

Le Directoire écrit A ce Ministre ... on lui recommande en conséquence de 
se concerter avec le commandant de la dix septieme division militaire, et de ren- 
dre au Directoire, d’heure en heure, compte de la situation de Paris.” 

(Arch, Nat., AF III 15, 24th Messidor.) 

* Journal des Hommes libres, 26th Messidor; Aulard, Paris pendant la Ré- 
action, V, 622. 

% Journal des Hommes libres, 23d and 80th Mersidor and 4th Thermidor; 
Aulard, Paris pendant la Réaction, V, 617 and 620; Brinkman, Correspondance, 
pp. 298-99, No. 9. 
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cited Marbot, newly appointed commander of the 17th Division 
to take the place of Joubert,’® Choudieu, who a few days later 
was made chief of the Ist Division of the war office, Lucien Bo- 
naparte who was president of the Five Hundred during Bru- 
maire, etc.”” The same issue contained an account of a patriotic 
meeting of the 25th at which Bernadotte, Marbot, Briot, Xavier 
Audouin, and many deputies were present. Among the toasts 
proposed were the following: 

Govurpan: To the sovereignty of the people, to the armies, to the 
political meetings. 

CHaAMPIONNET: To those who know how to get rid of the tyrants! 
May they complete their work: the armies will support and defend 
them. 


Jourpan: To the resurrection of the pikes! May they in the hands 
of the people crush all enemies !** 


By the end of the month, even the conservative and cautious 
Moniteur,” which had succeeded in weathering all storms, was 
publishing regular accounts of the meetings of the Jacobins, in 
much the same way that it published those of the legislature, and 
continued to do so throughout the existence of the club. 

So far Sieyés had not been himself attacked—indeed the 
Jacobins had hoped for his co-operation—but his conduct, his 
“truly criminal inactivity,”* soon became the object of critical 
observation and covert censure. Inspired by the fear that the 
radicals, whom impartial observers already considered the domi- 
nant faction in the state,** might sweep him out of power and 
even out of office,”* Sieyés now decided that things had gone far 

* Marbot was appointed by a decree of the 21st (Arch. Nat., AF III 614) 


and took over the command on the 23d (Journal des Hommes libres, 24th Mes- 
sidor). 

In the meeting of the 2d Thermidor, Gabriel, speaking for the Committee 
- of Public Instruction, proposed to add to that body Fauchet, Prieur (de la 
Marne), Chéri, Xavier Audouin, Blin, Amédée Le Peletier, Massieu, Souberville, 
and Chossard (Journal des Hommes libres, 4th Thermidor). 

* Aulard, Paris pendant la Réaction, V, 620-21. 

"The Redacteur was the semi-official organ of the epoch, to which the Di- 
rectory regularly sent its measures for publication, many in the “Minute d’Ar- 
rétés” series of the National Archives being so marked. 

* Brinkman, Correspondance, p. 296. 

* Thid., p. 295. * Tbid., p. 294. 
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enough, a feeling doubtless reinforced by the fact that his op- 
ponents in the Directory were encouraging the Jacobins.* Go- 
hier indeed admitted that he agreed with their point of view.” 
Sieyés’ first move was, at the suggestion of Talleyrand,” to send 
a pressing message to Fouché on the 2d Thermidor (July 20), 
telling him to return to Paris: he was to take over the ministry 
of police.” 

The opening stroke of the counter-offensive which followed 
was the decision of the Ancients to exclude the Jacobins from the 
Manége.*° It is hard to say how much this may have been the re- 
sult of the increasing radicalism of the Jacobins. In any case, 
the latter had reached the stage of invoking the shade of Babeuf 
at about the time that the measure came up for consideration.” 
A couple of days after this Moreau (de l’Yonne) of the Ancients 
had been elected regulator (president) and Marchaud, a war 
office official, vice-regulator. The annotators (secretaries) were 
Dessaix, of the Five Hundred, and Tobiezen, also of the war 
office.** Attention should perhaps also be called to the fact that 
similar societies were already being formed in other cities.** 
Whatever may have been the exact circumstances of the expul- 
sion of the Jacobins from the Manége, the day following (9th 
Thermidor—July, 27), the society took up new quarters in the 
Monastery of the Jacobins, rue de Bac, thus acquiring a double 
claim to its title, and its membership continued to grow ;** many 
soldiers were present.** Aulard estimates the total number of its 

* Ibid., p. 300. 

* Gohier, Mémoires, I, 91. 

* Barras, Mémoires, 113, 414—16. 


* On the 4th Thermidor, Verdier, military commander of the city—to whom 
4,000 francs had been granted on the 2d for the secret expenses of the military 
police (cf. Arch. Nat., AF III 627)—was ordered transferred to the command of 
the 15th Division, to be replaced by Morand (Arch. de la guerre, Dossier Ver-, 
dier). He did not, however, leave until the 23d or after on account of Morand’s 
slowness in arriving (Arch. Nat., AF III 151a). 


” 8th Thermidor (cf. Journal des Hommes libres, 10th Thermidor). 

" Journal des Hommes libres, 5th Thermidor. 

* Tbid., 7th Thermidor. 

* Thid., 6th and 8th Thermidor. 

“A. Vandal, L’Avénement de Bonaparte (12th ed., Paris, 1903), I, 126. 
* Journal des Hommes libres, 6th Thermidor. 
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adherents at 3,000, including 250 members of the legislature.** 
On the other hand, the reaction was rallying its forces and was 
ready to strike when Fouché, chosen to lead the attack, arrived 
on the 11th (July 29)* and was at once installed as minister of 
police. 

An interesting news item of the same date is contained in the 
Journal des Hommes libres.*° 


Citizen Daubigni, commissioner of the administration of military 
subsistence, writes us: 

“IT am denounced in a filthy placard, well filled with calumnies, 
signed by a stool-pigeon named Deshay, thrown out of the police after 
the 30th Prairial. This good-for-nothing has been copied by sheets 
which, like Deshay, live on filth and crimes. The slanderers [ follicu- 
laires| have even dragged into the affair the Minister of War who, so 
they say, tore up a list of ninety ejections from office presented on be- 
half of the brothers and friends, to whom Bernadotte declared that he 
was the minister of the republic and not that of the Manége, etc. 

“T showed the placard and the sheets to the Minister of War. ‘I’ve 
read all that,’ he replied; ‘those calumnies don’t deserve anything but 
contempt. My lot like that of all patriots, is linked with the existence 
of the republic; I shall defend it with them till my death. I shall reply 
to the sayings concerning the Manége that have been attributed to me by 
going into their midst tomorrow or even today. . . . . Le 


After Fouché had entered office, he first took a preliminary 
slap at the Right, intended to disguise his real intentions, and 
issued a Republican proclamation—which brought out the fol- 
lowing amusing account of the next session of the Jacobins :“’ 
“Périer reads a proclamation of the minister of police, Fouché, 
in which he promises that there will be no more massacres of re- 
publicans. It is greeted with great applause.”*? But the ex-Ter- 

* A. Aulard, Histoire politique de la Revolution (Paris, 1901), p. 688; cf. 
Brinkman, Correspondance, p. 300. 

** Journal des Hommes libres, 12th Thermidor. 


* His power was increased by the control of the municipal police or Central 
Bureau (Joseph Fouché, Mémoires [ Paris, 1824], I, 79). 


%® Journal des Hommes libres, 12th Thermidor. 
“ Tbid., 12th Thermidor. 
“ Tbid., 17th Thermidor. 


“* Fouché, Mémoires, I, 84. In this same meeting of the 15th, the club chose 
Augereau as regulator, Prieur (de la Marne) as vice-regulator, and Frison and 
Stevenotte as annotators. 
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rorist soon turned to the real business in hand and the Jacobins 
discovered their mistake, when, in reply to an inquiry from the 
legislature,** the new minister of police made a most unfavorable 
report to the Directory on the “societies occupying themselves 
with political questions” and charged them with violating the 
constitution (Articles 360, 362, and 364) .** 

The next day (18th Thermidor—August 5) at the meeting 
of the Jacobins, Félix Le Peletier replied, epitomizing the aims 
of the society as follows: 

To re-establish in the government the spirit of democracy. 

To guarantee the liberty of political societies. 

To repeal all the laws contrary to the constitution. 

To establish equality of education. 

To give property to the defenders of the country. i 


To open the public workshops in order to destroy begging. 
To establish a chamber of justice which would make the robbers 


disgorge. 
To make a general federation. 
To curb the monstrous abuses arising from the decrees of the Di- 


rectory.*® 


Three days later, Mouquet, after delivering a violent attack 
on Talleyrand, declared, “If Bernadotte hasn’t yet reorganized 
the armies, it’s because the commissioners of the treasury veto 
his acts,” and ended by demanding: 

(1) The trial of the commissioners of the treasury. 

(2) The suppression of the paymaster generals. 

(8) Such an organization of the treasury that the bankers no longer 
lend us our money.*® 


When Sieyés came out into the open, on the anniversary of 
the 10th of August, as the avowed protagonist of the established 
régime, the Jacobins replied by calling on the legislature to de- 
clare the country in danger.” 

Their days, however, were numbered. On the 24th (August 


* Arch. Nat., AF III 15, 18th Thermidor. 

“ Arch. Nat., AF* III 16, 17th Thermidor. 

* Journal des Hommes libres, 20th Thermidor. 
* Ibid,, 23d Thermidor. 

“ Ibid., 28th Thermidor. 
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11), it was decreed that Bernadotte’s friend Marbot* should be 
replaced by Lefebvre as commander of the 17th Division.** Lit- 
tle time was lost in effecting the change as is evidenced by the 
following letter (written by Bernadotte to Marbot) which ap- 
peared in the papers of the 26th.” 
Paris, the 24[{th] Thermidor year 7. 
It.is eleven p.m., and I am sending you forthwith the decree of the 
executive directory which I have just received at this moment, and which 
determines that you will be employed with your rank in one of the ac- 
tive armies. General Lefévre [sic] is appointed to replace you in the 
command of the 17th division. I shall let you know about your ulterior 
destination, whatever it may be; I am sure in advance that you will 
carry with you the esteem of the republicans, for you will serve the re- 
public. 
Salutations and fraternity 
[signed] BerNaporre. 


The tone of this letter needs no comment. Another of the next 
day written by Bernadotte to Sieyés, contains the following: 


General Marbot . . . . came to see me at midnight to tell me that 
he will transfer the command of the 17th Division to General Lefebvre 
this morning with all the instructions necessary. 

The orderly entrusted with carrying to General Lefebvre the decree 
which concerns him was unable to find him at the address indicated and 
went to look for him at the country house where he lives.®* 


No sooner was this change in commands effected than the 
Directory decreed that the meetings of the Jacobins should be 
suppressed and put 200,000 livres of their secret-service funds 
at Fouché’s disposal.®? The latter thereupon proceeded to carry 
out the measure at once, with the assistance of Lefebvre. It was 
apparently feared that the Jacobins might offer serious resist- 
ance, for we read that regular troops took over the guard from 
the militia,’* that the watchward was suddenly changed,™ that 


“ He had been one of the annotators of the Manége (Moniteur, 28th Mes- 
sidor). 

“ Arch. Nat., AF III. The decree was signed by all five directors. 

© Moniteur and Journal des Hommes libres. 

® Arch. Nat., AF III 620. 


® Arch. Nat., AF* III 16, 26th Thermidor; AF III 620. The decree is 
signed by all five directors. 


* Aulard, Paris pendant la Réaction, V, 681. 
* Moniteur, 28th Thermidor. 
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ball-cartridges were issued,” etc. No trouble was experienced, 
however, as can be seen from the following letter. 


17° Division At THE GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, AT Paris 
MILITAIRE the 26[th] Thermidor the year7 ... . 
General Lefebvre, commanding the Division 

To Citizen Sieyés, President of the Directory ... . 

Citizen Presipent 

I have the honor to inform you that up to the present, your decree 
on the closing of the popular society of the riie de Bacq [sic], has been 
executed without the least opposition; some groups formed in that street 
and in rue dominique, which are beginning to disperse, and which up to 
the present haven’t been alarming [.] everything [sic] indicates that 
the peace will not be broken. Few individuals have been arrested, I 
have had some of them released; two grenadiers of the Legislature in- 
toxicated with wine and convicted of having insulted the soldiers on 
duty, and a bourgeois arrested at the moment when he was crying down 
with the Jacobins are the only ones, who have seemed to me sufficiently 
guilty for them to be handed over provisionally to the station house. 

I am informed at this moment, that crowds are gathering at the 
hotel de Salm and in the riie de Popincourt [.] measures are being taken 
to dissipate them. Otherwise Paris is calm, and I feel that I can assure 

-you that the night will be quiet. 
Salutations and Respect 
LreFreByre™® 


The results were viewed with satisfaction by those who declared 
that the minister of the interior would no longer be under the 
thumb of “Vatar’s Committee.”*’ (Vatar was the publisher of 
the Journal des Hommes libres.) Others were not so pleased and 
anticipated with regret that Bernadotte would be at once re- 
placed.** 

With the Jacobins deprived of their chief means of influenc- 
ing public opinion, the next move of the Directory was to get 
rid of the opposition press whose attacks had only increased in 
virulence. The Journal des Hommes libres had now come out in 
undisguised antagonism to the president of the Directory with 
the following reply to Syeyes [sic] attributed to the Démocrate. 

* Aulard, Paris pendant la Réaction, V, 681. 

* Arch. Nat., AF III 620. 


“Aulard, Paris pendant la Réaction, V, 680. 
* Tbid., p. 679. 
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The moment approaches when the hand which, for the last six years, 
has been pushing the republic toward a monarchy is going to cease to be 
invisible. And you, Syeyes, [sic], you can no longer save yourself 
through the obscure sinuosities of your politics.°* Up to now hidden be- 
hind the men who have successfully turned against the people that power 
with which it had invested them, you have acquired a colossal reputa- 
tion at their expense. ... . 

. . . Syeyes [sic] and Barras keep on conspiring against their 
country, and Sieyés [sic] and Barras denounce the friends of the coun- 
try as conspirators. What will be the result of this struggle of tyranny 
against liberty? Is it necessary to ask? Men will pass, and the prin- 
ciples of democracy will remain eternal as Nature from which they are 
derived.® 


The next issue continued in the same vein: 


We have heard the insolence of Carnot, the babblings of Merlin, the 
homilies of la Réveillére. . . . . Well! these three gentlemen were 
honey and sugar, in comparison to one of their successors [ Siey- 
oe 

A decree of the 1st Fructidor (August 18) ordered that this 
paper should be prosecuted.® In his report on the execution of 
this order, Cambacérés was forced to admit, however, that the 
search had been fruitless.** Another decree, of the 16th (Sep- 
tember 2), condemned 67 journalists, connected with 35 papers, 


® This sentence and the following are couched in the second person singular. 
© Journal des Hommes libres, 29th Thermidor. 
* Journal des Hommes libres, 30th Thermidor. The issue of the 2d Fructi- 
dor contained the following: 
“Letter of the Abbe Syeyes [sic] concerning the inculpation of Tourner for 
republicanism. 
Monday, 7([th] July 1791 
It is neither to uphold ancient customs, nor because of any superstitious 
royalist sentiments that I prefer the Monarchy. I prefer it because it is demon- 
strated to me that there is more liberty for the citizen in the Monarchy than in 
the republic. 
The best social régime is . . . . where all enjoy the tranquillity the greatest 
latitude of liberty possible. 


I hope to prove, not that the monarchy is preferable under such and such 
circumstances, but that under every hypothesis there is more freedom there than 
in the republic.” 

® Arch. Nat., AF III 622. Signed by all the Directors. 

® Arch. Nat., AF III 622. 
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to be deported to the island of Oléron,™ and still another of the 
next day ordered the arrest of the proprietors, editors, and staff 
of 10 other papers.** 

Though driven underground, the Jacobins had by no means 
abandoned the fight. It is even hinted that they continued their 
meetings secretly ;*° but of this we have no definite information. 
The Journal des Hommes libres, however, continued to exist 
under a new title, the Ennemi des Oppresseurs ;*’ and the leaders 
of the movement sought for other means of exercising control. 
The, therefore turned to Bernadotte and, through Jourdan, 
asked him to head a rising.®* The latter, who is said to have re- 
fused a Royalist offer of a constable’s sword for like services,” 
was no more inclined to violate the constitution himself than he 
was to encourage its overthrow at the hands of a Caesar some 
two months later. The last resource remaining to the extrem- 
ists was, therefore, to try to gain control of the legislature of 
which Jourdan, their leader, was a member. 

It was apparent that the crisis was coming to a head, though 
no one was sure from which side the next blow would fall.”° 
There is no doubt that the Directory, whose favorite occupation 
was to watch the fluctuations of public opinion,” was well aware 
of the situation and they must have been somewhat uneasy when 
Lefebvre declared their source of information untrustworthy.” 

“ Arch. Nat., AF III 625. Signed by Moulin, Gohier, and Roger Ducos. 

* Arch. Nat., AF III 625. Signed by Roger Ducos, Moulin, and Gohier. 

* Moniteur, 28th Thermidor. * Cf. Tourneux, op. cit., No. 11253. 

* Jourdan (cf. D. P. Barton, Bernadotte [London, 1914], pp. 409-10). 

® B. Sarrans Jeune, Histoire de Bernudotte (Paris, 1845), I, 36. 

” Bailleu, Preussen und Frankreich, I, 337. 

™ Vandal, Avénement de Bonaparte, I, 96. 

7 .» Panis le 21 Fructidor de l’an 7 ... 
17° Diviston 
MILITAIRE 
Lejebvre Général commandant la Division, 

Au Citoyen Sieyés, President du Directoire Executif 
C:roven PresipENT, 

J’ai ’honneur de vous adresser les rapports du bureau de surveillance des 
18 au 19, et 19 au 20. Je ne vous cache pas, que, je n’y ajoute pas beaucoup de 
foi, et que je suis bien eloigné de les considerer, comme le tableau exact de 
Yopinion publique. 

Salut & Respect. LEFreBvRe. 
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Each day brought fresh rumors of disaster to the armies. It was 
said that the Dutch had risen against the French and transferred 
their allegiance to the stadtholder once more, that the Austrians 
and Russians were battering down the defenses on the east.” 
With such news to furnish hostile critics with a point of attack, 
the actions of the councils might well be unfavorable. The mu- 
nicipal officers were bombarded with anonymous communica- 
tions as all Paris waited for the storm to break. It was reported 
that 200 deputies who sympathized with the Jacobins had met 
in the Hotel de Salm.” 

The next day (27th Fructidor—September 13) Jourdan 
arose in the Five Hundred to demand that the country be de- 
clared in danger. While the anxious populace clamored at the 
doors," a fierce debate ensued but no vote was taken. 

The situation was saved for the moment and it may be that 
the intervening time between the sessions of the 27th and 28th 
was actually the determining factor,” yet the feelings of the Di- 
rectory must have been anything but pleasant. It is, moreover, 
stated that a rumor reached them that Bernadotte was to lead a 
coup d’état.” If so, it was not an inviting thought. He had been 
approached in such a connection on previous occasions and, 
though he had seen fit to refuse on the 18th Fructidor and the 
30th Prairial was there any guaranty that he might not act in 
the present instance? He was certainly in the forefront of the 
generals then at Paris: his proclamations, an almost daily fea- 
ture of the papers, constituted a “monument of revolutionary 
eloquence” that had raised him even higher in the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens and had caused Sieyés to exclaim in exasperation, 
“We don’t amount to anything any longer . . . . it’s the min- 
ister of war who is the government.””* It is needless to add that, 
as Bernadotte’s hold on the public increased, he found less and 

* Aulard, Paris nendant la Réaction, V, 727. 

 Tbid., V, 726-28. 

* Cf. the decree of the Ist Complementary Day, Arch. Nat., AF III 628. 


* Fouché, Mémoires, I, 97; H. A. L. Fisher, “Brumaire,” in Cambridge Mod- 
ern History (Cambridge, 1904), VIII, 673. 


™ Fouché, Mémoires, I, 97; Gohier, Mémoires, I, 127. 
® Barras, Mémoires, IV, 5. 
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less favor with Sieyés, who declared if a man were indispensable 
in a republic he should be disposed of as soon as possible.”* In 
short, the whole situation had grown to be a species of mania, of 
which Bernadotte was the center. ‘““These Jacobins who terrified 
him, he saw their image in everything around him... . .” 
Last but not least, Bernadotte was the intimate friend of Jour- 
dan, the mouthpiece of the movement.*® Although we cannot tell 
what bearing it may have had, it is also interesting to note that, 
throughout this period, Sieyés was in communication with Lu- 
cien Bonaparte™ and that increased efforts were being made to 
get General Bonaparte home from Egypt.*? It may be, there- 
fore, that they were glad of an excuse to get rid of Bernadotte, 
whose attitude toward his rival was an open secret.** 

At exactly what moment this rumor of a possible rising 
under Bernadotte reached the Directory—or whether it reached 
them at all—it is impossible to say. The accounts of the affair 
are so conflicting that it is possible to determine with absolute 
certainty only the bare outlines of the ensuing events which re- 
sulted in Bernadotte’s retirement from the war office. Certain 
factors, however, can indeed be established beyond reasonable 
doubt. Gohier and Moulin were not even present when action 

* Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

* We have three fairly extended accounts of what followed (that of Barras, 
IV, 10-20; that of Gohier, I, Sec. 25; and that of Fouché, I, 97-100) among which 
there are numerous serious contradictions. Each also contains internal discrep- 
ancies. There is, furthermore, a fourth account contained in the unpublished 
“Explanations” of Cambacérés, which was utilized by Vandal, but to which I 
have been unable to obtain access. 

* Brinkman, Correspondance, p. 326, No. 20. 

"On the 17th Prairial, the Directory had written to Napoleon: “Le Direc- 
toire vous verrait avec plaisir a la téte des armées républicaines que vous avez 
jusqu’a present si glorieusement dirigées” (Arch. Nat., AF* III 19). They now 
(24th Fructidor) approved a report of the minister of foreign affairs, authoriz- 
ing him to negotiate with the Turks and English for the evacuation of Egypt in 
return for the transportation of Bonaparte and his army back to France, sub- 
ject to Bonaparte’s approval (Arch. Nat., AF* III 19; AF III 626. Other docu- 
ments on the episode can be found in AF III 626, 25th Fructidor and 2d Com- 
plementary Day. Cf. also Vandal, I, 179-80, and Bailleu, p. 338, No. 283.) This 
whole affair seriously embarrassed the Directory when Napoleon actually landed 
in France. 

* Barras, Mémoires, III, 416, 420-21. The attitude of Bernadotte at the 


time of Bonaparte’s return to France and of the 18th Brumaire is too well known 
to need comment. 
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was finally taken.** The attitude of Sieyés was of course a fore- 
gone conclusion. As Barras says, “What happened at this time, 
was not the effect of a sudden hasty action on the part of Sieyés, 
but the result of a long calculated premeditation.” In view of 
what had occurred in the preceding couple of months, it is un- 
necessary to stress this point. Ducos was of course only the echo 
of Sieyés. The part that Barras played in the transaction is the 
only one that especially needs elucidation. He was as usual the 
pivot or, as might be said, the immediate cause, while Sieyés was 
the fundamental cause. 

On the evening in question then, Sieyés summoned a special 
meeting of his colleagues at eleven o’clock, and the matter of dis- 
posing of the minister of war was brought up as a sort of ulti- 
matum. Cambacérés was offered a temporary appointment with 
a view to getting rid of Bernadotte. But he refused.** The re- 
sult of the affair was that Barras apparently concluded that in 
any case either Sieyés or Bernadotte must go as they could no 
longer “get along in the same room.”** Another reason fully as 
strong was doubtless Barras’ feeling that he must throw in his 
lot either with Sieyés or the cpposition. His chief motive was of 
course that which had dete: mined all his actions—the desire to 
hold on to the reins of government as long as possible. He cal- 
culated the chances with an experienced eye and doubtless con- 

“Tn view of the fact that the contentions of Gohier on this subject are sus- 
tained both by Barras (with whom the latter was on none too friendly terms 
when he was writing his Mémoires—cf. Barras, 1V, 409-11) and by Fouché, I see 
no reason to accept Vandal’s contentions to the contrary (cf. Appendix I); the 
more so, since many of the statements made by the latter are wrong. For in- 
stance, in the first part of the Appendix, he quotes a pasage from the minutes of 
the meeting and says it is from the series AF III 16. As a matter of fact the 
minutes of the meetings stop before this date—and even did they exist, signed as 
he claims by all the directors (as are in fact the documents of that date in the 
series “Minutes d’arrétés”), it would prove nothing positive, as that was largely 


a matter of routine and moreover they would be in AF III 15. (The copies are 
in AF* III 16.) 


* Vandal, Avénement de Bonaparte, I, 189. Although I am inclined to re- 
gard Barras’ account with much suspicion, it may be that the description on pp. 
10-12, Vol. IV, of his Mémoires (although it does not tally in other respects) 
gives a fair idea of this meeting. 


* Barras, Mémoires, IV, 11-12. 
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cluded that it was better to back the moderates than to take his 
chances with the extremists who were already attacking him.*’ 

The various steps in the drama are obscure. Gohier claims 
that Sieyés chose the next day (28th Fructidor—September 
14) when the wily abbé knew that the former would be absent, 
while presiding over the Directory’s public reception, and when 
Moulins was ill, to press home his attack.** It is barely possible, 
however, that this move was merely a veil behind which these Di- 
rectors were permitted to mask their apparent opposition and 
secret acquiescence in a measure that they could not prevent.*° 
A circumstance lending color to this hypothesis is the fact that 
the measures decided on were subsequently signed by all five Di- 
rectors.*° How, moreover, did Moulins happen to be indisposed 
at precisely so convenient a moment? Certainly it must have 
been a very grave sickness which prevented his walking across 
the court” on a day of such supreme interest. 

Be that as it may, the intervening time was filled with nego- 
tiations and intrigues whose details and exact sequence cannot 
be determined. It appears that Bernadotte was called into con- 
ference by Sieyés.** Sarrazien testifies that the former was ten- 
dered the command on the Rhine**—a post which could hardly 
interest him under the circumstances as he had previously re- 
fused more tempting offers. The upshot was that he was invei- 
gled into making statements that the cabal chose to interpret as 


* Brinkman, Correspondance, pp. 326-27. No. 20. 
Mémoires, I, 139. 


* A majority of the directors was sufficient to legalize a measure (cf. Ar- 
ticle 142 of the constitution). 

” To be sure this may have been simply to maintain a united front, but only 
the most jmportant measures were so treated. Sieyés never signed any others and 
three signatures was the common usage. 

* All the Directors lived in the Luxembourg. 

* Gohier, Mémoires, I, 129; Fouché, Mémoires, I, 99. 

I refuse to accept at its face value the account of the affair given by Barras, 
despite the sustaining evidence offered by Fouché. The fine feeling and delicacy 
that the hero of the 9th Thermidor claims to have displayed on this occasion are 
quite too overpowering to be true, and his whole account has many inconsist- 
encies. 

® Barton, Bernadotte, p. 420. Barton confirms the reason for Bernadotte’s 
dismissal. 
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a resignation.** Probably the real explanation may be that given 
by Vandal, who implies that the basis for the action taken was 
some chance remark of Bernadotte’s (dropped inadvertently at 
a previous date) to the effect that he hated to remain an on- 
looker when his comrades were in the field.** His subsequent re- 
ply to the Directory bears out this theory. 

At the time, then, that the Five Hundred were assembling 
for their memorable session of the 28th (September 14), the 
cabal was taking up Bernadotte’s case.** Barras (who, when he 
was writing his Mémoires, was doubtless doing so with an eye to 
pleasing Bernadotte) claims that he tried to hold his colleague 
back, but the latter refused to lose a moment. “He had already 
made a sign to an usher to go and get Roger-Ducos, who re- 
turned at this moment. ‘There are three of us [now]: a decree 
must be enacted at once.’ Sieyés writes forthwith and signs as 
president the following letter : 


The executive Directory, Citizen Minister, in accord with the wish 
that you have so often expressed to it of reéntering upon active service 
with the Armies, has just replaced you at the Ministry of War. It en- 
trusts General Milet-Mureau, in the interim, with the portfolio of War: 
you will turn it over to him. The Directory will receive you with pleas- 
ure during the sojourn that you make in Paris, in order to confer on all 
the matters relative to the command for which it destines you. 


Steves, Presipent 


“To this letter was added the following decree: 


The resignation offered by Citizen General Bernadotte of his func- 
tions as Minister of War is accepted.** 


* Gohier’s account is as follows; “After having asked some explanations 
concerning the project for forming an army in the vicinity of Maéstrich[t}, 
under the name of Army of the North, that a decree of the day before entrusted 
him with carrying out, Sieyés congratulates Bernadotte on his indefatigable ac- 
tivity, on the gratifying results of the enthusiasm that he knew how to commu- 
nicate to the administrations as well as to the camps. ‘We are not at all sur- 
prised,’ adds the astute president, ‘that with your military talents you have al- 
ways preserved the desire to take up, on leaving the ministry, the command of 
one of those armies that you have filled with the fire which animates you.’ ” 

“Bernadotte replies that after having entirely organized them, reéstablished 
order in every part of his department, and rendered an account of his term of 
office, his greatest recompense, on leaving the Ministry, will be the order to go to 
join his former companions in arms.” Gohier, Mémoires, I, 189-40.) 


* Vandal, Avénement de Bonaparte, I, 189. * Tbid., p. 190. 


* Six measures in all are connected with this affair: (1) The decree already 
quoted, (2) the decree nominating Dubois-Crancé, (3) a telegram (télégraphie 
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“Never was poet reciting his verses more satisfied and more 
proud of himself. Having done the most indelicate and rudest 
thing [possible], he still thought himself a model of propriety. 
It’s not the first time that I have found out that there are rude- 
nesses that thick skins don’t feel, and that only delicacy can 
comprehend delicacy.” 

Of all jests, the little ironies of history are the most subtle. 
Did Barras by any chance stop to think, when he wrote these 
eloquent and edifying sentences, that some time in the distant 
future, by means of an insignificant-looking “scrap of paper” 
tucked away in the archives of the Directory, his nicely bal- 
anced rhetoric would be turned against him? Every historian 
from that day to this has unquestioningly accepted his account 
of the facts, and Vandal himself has added the stamp of his ap- 
proval.* But a careful examination of the original draft of 
the letter referred to’” shows that it was written, not by Sieyés 
—but by Barras himself !*" 

This puts a different complexion on the affair and makes it 
almost certain that Barras—having decided for the reasons al- 
ready mentioned that Bernadotte should be put out of the way 


aérienne ) to Dubojs-Crancé, (4) a decree appointing Milet-Mureau minister pro 
tem., (5) the letter already discussed, and (6) a letter to Milet-Mureau. 

I have given the numbers they received very shortly after the meeting and 
which served in making up the reports of the meetings (as can be seen by a com- 
parison with the first part of Vandal’s Appendix I). All bear the date 28th 
Fructidor, and all, except No. 3 which Sieyés did not sign and which alone is 
written by Lagarde, are signed by all the Directors. This proves beyond a doubt, 
I think, that it was a measure taken subsequently, and that in turn proves that 
the numbering and consequently the order of affairs as indicated in the reports is 
artificial and arbitrary. It likewise proves that Vandal made another error (I, 
190) when he asserts that this telegram was part of the original transactions. 

I may add that the marginal notes indicate that all were sent out on the next 
day (29th) except the second which went out on the Ist Complementary Day and 
the third which bears no such notation. (As a matter of fact it was dispatched 
on the 29th also. Cf. Arch. Nat., AF III 23). 


* Barras, Mémoires, IV, 14-15. 
* Vandal, Avénement de Bonaparte, Appendix I, note. 


Arch, Nat. or cf. Achorn, War Ministry of Bernadotte (unpublished MS, 
Harvard University Library), Appendix XXIII. 

* If Barras had not been so careful to explain that Roger-Ducos was pres- 
ent when the scene in question occurred, it might be inferred that the former was 
acting as amanuensis for Sieyés (who was notoriously averse to writing). 
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—was as eager as Sieyés to see the measure carried through. As 
he was more of a2 politician, however, he probably realized that 
it was dangerous to try actually to throw Bernadotte out of 
office ; consequently, although we must question the delicacy of 
feeling which he claims to have displayed on this occasion, there 
may be a grain of truth in his account of his attempt to induce 
Bernadotte to resign as a concession to Sieyés, and therefore to 
the good of the country, whereby he doubtless hoped to conceal 
his own motives. 

It is, therefore, clear that Bernadotte’s dismissal was the re- 
sult of the fear and jealousy that he inspired in Sieyés and Bar- 
ras by reason of his very successes and the hold they gave him on 
the esteem of the public. It may even be regarded as the prelude 
to an intended change in the constitution or, more remotely, the 
coup d’état of Brumaire, for which it was, in effect at least, a 
preparation. 

While these intrigues were going on at the Luxembourg, the 
Five Hundred had met to reach a decision on the proposition of 
the day before. The fate of France and of Bernadotte hung in 
the balance, for if the country were declared in danger the whole 
nation would be called to arms. That appeal when first issued in 
92 has been characterized as the most important event of the 
Revolution, next to the 14th of July and the rural revolution.’” 
If repeated it would, as then, doubtless lead to the dictatorship 
of the Jacobins, and Bernadotte, the soul of the national de- 
fense—“the national buckler’”**°—would certainly be one of 
those intrusted with the guidance of affairs. All Paris had 
sensed the gravity of the situation; and, while part of the popu- 
lace fled the city,’** others gathered in a threatening mob out- 
side the hall where the debate was raging. Within, the battle 
ebbed and flowed as Lucien Bonaparte led the attack on Jour- 
dan’s motion. It was the stormiest session that body had ever 


 Sagnac, La Révolution (in Lavisse, Histoire de France contemporaine, 
I, 369). 

* Cf. Achorn, War Ministry of Bernadotte (unpublished MS, Harvard 
University Library) frontispiece. 

* Propagateur, 29th Fructidor; Observateur, 30th Fructidor; Vandal, 
Avénement de Bonaparte, I, 188. 
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witnessed, a scene which recalled the heyday of the Conven- 
tion,’ and, as the struggle reached a climax, the report of Ber- 
nadotte’s dismissal arrived to lash the fevered passions to greater 
heights.*** The news was interpreted as a sign that another coup 
d’état had been initiated by the government, but when the vote 
was finally taken the 172 yeas were overwhelmed by 245 nays.’” 
As the deputies emerged, the muttering without became a roar. 
“Down with the robbers, the Chouans, the traitors! down with 
Sieyés and Barras! we have only 171 good representatives !”*” 
Fists were raised, blows were struck, and Lefebvre was forced to 
use his troops in quelling the mob.’ But it was only the last 
rumbling of the storm. The old days were no more. Paris went 
home and to sleep, though it was some time before Sieyés’ dreams 
ceased to be troubled by phantoms.’ 

All felt that a crisis had passed; but its true significance 
could be realized by no one at the time, although several officials 
of the war office and other ministries resigned as a result’ and 
even the conservative Ami des Lois'** was moved to exclaim: 


** Brinkman, Correspondance, p. 326, No. 20. 

** Moniteur, 3d Complementary Day, pp. 1472 and 1473. The session closed 
at 7 o'clock (cf. p. 1474). 

* Vandal, Avénement de Bonaparte, I, 192-93. 

* Aulard, Paris pendant la Réaction, V, 730. 

Arch. Nat., AF III 628, Decree of the Ist Complementary Day; Vandal, 
Avénement de Bonaparte, I, 193. Lefebvre reported in a letter to Sieyés of this 
date, “J’ai oublié de vous dire ce soir, que j’ai vu beaucoup d’invalides, dans les 
grouppes qui ont eu lieu aujourd’hui; tous les rapports, qu’on me fait dans ce 
moment s’accordent sur ce point et me prouvent, que ce sont eux, qui faisoient les 
motions les plus incendiares, les plus sanguinaires. ... ce delit ... existe depuis 
plusieurs jour, car, j’ai deja fait renfermer quelques uns de ses invalides, & l’ab- 
baye, pour des propos ... des plus séditieux” (Arch. Nat., AF III 168a). 

%° On the 29th Lefebvre wrote to Sieyés, “... il n’y a eu aucun tumulte, aucun 
rassemblement cette nuit; ... je combattrai les factieux, sous quelque couleur 
quwils paroissent” (Arch. Nat., AF III 168q). 

On the 30th, “Paris est tranquil et n’offre aucun simpton allarmant” (Arch. 
Nat,, AF III 627). 

And on the Ist Complementary Day, “la nuit a eté trés calme; les patrouil- 
les n’ont appercu aucun groupee et tout annonce que le bon ordre ne sera pas 
troublé” (Arch. Nat., AF III 168a). 

4 Propagateur, 30th Fructidor, 2d and 3d Complementary Days; L’Ennemi 
des Oppresseurs, 30th Fructidor, lst Complementary Day; Bailleu, Preussen und 
Frankreich, I, 428, No. 23. 


™ 5th Complementary Day. 
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Pichegru, even after his treason continued to receive full pay, and 
Bernadotte, after [rendering] signal services, receives a meagre retire- 
ment allowance. If Bernadotte was too hasty (it was the defect of 
Achilles, it is the defect of heroes), the Directory which discusses, be- 
fore acting, has the time to reflect, and it shouldn’t pay any attention to 
the exhibition of sensitiveness of a generous man; it should remember 
the Tyrol and weigh in the balance the services that Bernadotte has 
rendered and that he will render in the future; for he may cherish rancor 
against certain individuals, but he is too much a friend of the liberty of 
his country to have rancor against the republic and to refuse to serve it. 
In the meantime, the directory owes him [his] active service pay; I will 
mention ten generals in the same circumstances who have received it. 


Viewed in the light of subsequent events, it was one of the great- 
est days in the history of Napoleon and therefore in the history 
of France, for as a result the last impediments which might have 
barred his rise to power were swept away. Weary of war and 
terrified by the red specter, the nation was ready to throw itself 
into the arms of anyone who would promise it peace and secur- 
ity ; while Bernadotte, “l’homme obstacle”—the one person who 
might have saved the Republic on the 18th Brumaire**—was 
deprived of the means. 

Thus did the Jacobins by their support of Bernadotte cause 
his fall; thus did Barras by his intrigue with Sieyés further his 
own undoing; thus did Sieyés by his unreasoning jealousy of 
Bernadotte give France and himself a master. 

Fifteen years later, as crown prince of Sweden, Bernadotte 
was one of the principal factors in bringing about the fall of 
Napoleon and the most prominent: candidate to succeed him, 
next to Louis XVIII. Twenty years later—while the little Cor- 
sican’s life was drawing to a close at St. Helena—he was firmly 
established on the throne and in the hearts of the Swedish peo- 
ple, where his descendant reigns today, head of the only “Na- 
poleonic” dynasty in Europe. 

“And thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges.” 

Ertx AcHoRN 


Princeton University 


™ Cf. Mme de Staél, Considérations, sur les événemens de la Révolution 
francaise (Paris, 1818), II, Ch. 29. 











RUSSIA, THE STRAITS, AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 1914-15 


ROBABLY no period in the long and complicated his- 

tory of Constantinople and the Straits is so interesting 

and so instructive in international relations as that which 
began in August, 1914, with the outbreak of the Great War and 
ended with the consent of England and France in the spring of 
1915 that this region should come under the sovereignty of Rus- 
sia. In the period under survey there are three phases to be con- 
sidered. The first lasted from August to November, 1914, being 
ended by the entry of Turkey into the war. The second closed 
with the sending of the Dardanelles expedition. The third cul- 
minated in the Agreement of March, 1915, whereby England 
and France gave their consent to the acquisition of the Straits 
and Constantinople by Russia.* 

Those who have examined the materials in regard to the 
Mission of Liman von Sanders or have read the memoirs of S. D. 
Sazonov, the Russian foreign minister, are well aware of the 
great importance which the sending of this German mission to 
Turkey in 1913 played in the history of the Straits and espe- 


* See especially the documentary publications of the Soviet government: E. 
A. Adamov (Ed.), Konstantinopol i Prolivy, 2 vols. (Moscow, 1925-26); M. N. 
Pokrovski (Ed.), Tsarskaia Rossiia v Mirovoi Voine, Vol. I (Leningrad, 1926), 
German translation, Das Zaristische Russland im Weltkriege (Berlin, 1927); E. 
A. Adamov (Ed.), Razdel Aziatskoi Turtsii (Moscow, 1924) ; R. Marchand (Ed.), 
Un Livre Noir, 3 vols. (Paris, 1922-28); Materialy po Istorii Franko-Russkykh 
Otnoshenii za 1910-1914 g.g. (Moscow, 1922) (the work previously cited is a 
translation of this work, but contains further material on the period, 1914-17) ; 
EF, A. Adamov (Ed.), Evropeiskie Derzhavy i Gretsiia 0 Epokhu Mirovoi Voiny 
(Moscow, 1922); Krasnyi Arkhiv, Vols. XX VI-XXX (Moscow, 1928). See also 
F. Stieve, lswolski im Weltkriege (Berlin, 1925); J. Polonsky, Documents diplo- 
matiques secrets russes, 1914-17 (Paris, 1928), which contains translations of se- 
lected documents from the first four works mentioned above; Die Grosse Politik 
der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, especially XX XVII, ii (1926), XXX VIII 
(1926) (Berlin, 1922-26) ; Great Britain, Foreign Office, Correspondence respect- 
ing Events leading to the Rupture of Relations with Turkey (London, 1914), Cd. 
7628; and other material to be cited hereafter. The best single account of this 
period thus far published is B. Shatsky, “La Question de Constantinople et des 
Détroits,” in Revue d'Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale, 1V (1926), 289-309, and V 
(1927), 19-43. 
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cially in the policy of Russia. Elsewhere’ the present writer has 
pointed out that after the Balkan Wars, while the Great Powers 
considered Turkey doomed because it was feared that she could 
not maintain herself, no Power desired to partition her at that 
time. For various reasons it was to their interest that Turkey be 
maintained for the time being at least. Germany was caught in 
the dilemma of maintaining a policy of bolstering up Turkey 
because she could not profit then from a partition and at the 
same time of making it clear to the Triple Entente that, should 
Turkey collapse or be partitioned, she would demand her share 
of the partition. Asiatic Turkey was not to be a “second Moroc- 
co,” wrote Jagow, the German foreign minister.* While, on the 
one hand, the German Mission was sent to bolster up Turkey at 
least until Germany’s sphere had been matured or until that 
country had become a second Egypt, on the other hand the Ger- 
man foreign office engaged in negotiations with Italy and Aus- 
tria outlining a zone de travail and with England and France 
regarding the Bagdad Railway. Italy and Austria also corre- 
sponded regarding their respective spheres.* It is well known 
that the Mission of Liman von Sanders, which controlled the 
Turkish army, gave Germany a powerful lever with which to 
bring Turkey into the war on her side. 

The Entente had no plan for the partition of Turkey at this 
time. The affair of Liman von Sanders had exposed the lack of 
unity between Russia, England, and France in the Near East. 
Russia would have preferred to oppose the sending of the Ger- 
man Mission, but was not prepared to push matters to the brink 
of war, nor would her ally or her associate have followed her in 
such a policy. As a consequence she was forced to accept an 
empty diplomatic victory which really put General Liman in the 


*“The Mission of Liman von Sanders,” in Slavonic Review, VI (1927), 12- 
27, 344-63, 543-60, and VII (1928-29), 90-112. See also Fateful Years, 1909- 
1916, Reminiscences of Serge Sazonov (New York, 1928), pp. 71, 116-32, 239-61. 

*“EKin Leerausgehen wiirde fiir uns ein zweites Morokko sein.” Jagow to 
Lichnowsky, private letter, May 31, 1913; Grosse Politik, XXX VIII, 55. See also 
M. Moukhtar Pacha, La Turquie, ’ Allemagne et l'Europe (Paris, 1924), pp. 
191 ff. 

* Jagow to Tschirschky, July 6, 1918; Grosse Politik, XXXVII, ii, 655-56. 
Jagow to Bollati, July 16, 1913; ibid., XX XVIII, 106. 
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very position and rank which the German military attaché orig- 
inally desired, namely, inspector-general of the Turkish army 
with headquarters at Constantinople, instead of commander of 
the first army corps in the same place. Sazonov knew that he 
was beaten. Germany had successfully defended her mission. 
England opposed any policy that would lead to a partitioning 
of Turkey, and so did France. Russia was not ready to embark 
on such a policy and could not be ready for four or five years to 
make progress in the achievement of her “historic mission,” but 
regarded the sending of the German Mission as nothing short of 
the seizure of the Straits, as the beginning of the partitioning of 
Turkey. In his negotiations with the British and French gov- 
ernments, Sazonov had virtually foretold what would happen, 
and the correspondence between the British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, Sir Louis Mallet, and Sir Edward Grey, the British 
foreign secretary, in the period between August and November, 
1914, is interesting in its confirmation of Sazonov’s foresight.° 

The German Military Mission had much to do with the fa- 
mous Russian secret conferences on the question of the Straits 
early in 1914, which determined that Russia could not then go 
to war to seize the Straits, that she could not be ready until after 
1917 to embark on sucha venture, and that they could be ac- 
quired only during a European conflagration. It was, however, 
clearly pointed out by the chief of staff that Russia could not 
spare troops for such an enterprise while engaged in accordance 
with the terms of the military agreements with France on the 
Austro-German front with all available forces. It was the send- 
ing of the German Military Mission and his experiences in nego- 
tiating with England and France about it that led Sazonov to 
attempt to change the Triple Entente into a triple alliance. 
While England declined this proposal, the initiative of Sazonov 
resulted in the negotiations for an Anglo-Russian naval conven- 
tion (uncompleted at the outbreak of the war) in which he bar- 
gained for British naval co-operation in the Near East (to off- 
set the successes of the Germans) in return for the assistance of 
the Russian fleet in the Baltic which was to co-operate with the 


*Compare Kerner, loc. cit., with Correspondence respecting Events leading 
to the Rupture of Relations with Turkey. 
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British Grand Fleet in the North Sea. The Mission was also re- 
sponsible for Russia’s rapprochement with Rumania on the eve 
of the war and for renewed efforts to bring Bulgaria into line. 
At that time, however, Bulgaria was negotiating for adhesion to 
the Triple Alliance, particularly with the assistance of Austria, 
To put the matter clearly, Germany by her Mission had 
stolen a march on Russia at the Straits. She stood a fair chance 
of obtaining a large slice of Turkey, if the latter collapsed, or of 
making a colony out of Turkey, if it did not. In any case, Rus- 
sia’s economic and political future was endangered at the Straits 
and in the Caucasus. Russia, though unable to secure the free 
passage of the Straits for her warships because of England’s 
opposition, would have been content to leave the Straits in the 
hands of a weak Turkey, uncontrolled by another power, until 
after 1917. Then she would regain the mastery of the Black 
Sea, which for the moment belonged to Turkey, thanks to the 
naval program being guided since 1913 by an English naval 
mission under Admiral Limpus. Of course, if Russia could have 
secured the type of control exercised by Germany, it is likely she 
would have been content, as it fitted in with her former policy. 
At the very outbreak of the war, Germany crowned her suc- 
cesses in the Near East by negotiating an alliance with Turkey 
on August 2, 1914, whereby the actual command of the Turkish 
army was intrusted to the Mission of Liman von Sanders. This 
alliance had been in negotiation for some time and certainly 
since July 22 when Enver Bey, minister of war, and the grand 
vizier on July 23, offered to sign one.* Neither Wangenheim, 
the German ambassador, nor Jagow favored it at that time, but 
the Kaiser intervened by telegraph and ordered Wangenheim 
to “express himself to the Turks in relation to a connection with 
the Triple Alliance with unmistakably plain compliance and re- 
ceive their desires and report them! Under no circumstances at 
all can we afford to turn them away!” Wangenlkieim, on receiv- 
ing this “peremptory order” corrected “his estimate of Tur- 
key’s value as an ally” and having secured, as ordered, the com- 


* Die deutschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch, herausgegeben von Max 
Montgelas und Walther Schiicking (Charlottenburg, 1919), Nos. 99, 117. (Cited 
hereafter as D.D.) 
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mand of the army for the Mission, signed the alliance." Enver 
Bey stated to Wangenheim that a majority of the Committee of 
Union and Progress were in favor of it and particularly himself, 
the grand vizier, Talaat, and Halil. They “did not wish to be- 
come vassals of Russia.”* The Kaiser tried at once to make 
equally hasty agreements with Bulgaria, Greece, and Rumania, 
but failed. 

The Turco-German Alliance was known only to a few peo- 
ple, among them several members of the Turkish cabinet. It is 
certain, however, that the grand vizier, Enver, and Talaat 
played double-faced réles in offering an alliance to Russia two 
days later on the basis of the expulsion of the German Mission 
and the cession of Western Thrace and the Aegean Islands.’ In 
May, 1914, Talaat had offered Russia an alliance, but nothing 
came of it owing to the influence of the German ambassador."’ 
So under the circumstances, Sazonov had grounds to be suspi- 
cious. It suited his policy, however, to continue the conversa- 
tions, since he had just initiated discussions with Serbia and 
Greece to induce them to make concessions to Bulgaria, and 
wished to gain time. Later he actually transmitted the terms of 
the proposed alliance to England. England needed time to pre- 
pare the defense of the Suez Canal and Egypt. The Turks also 
needed time to mobilize and to get ready for entering the war. 

Russia at this moment based her Near Eastern policy on 
bringing Bulgaria, as a pivot, into the war on the side of the 
Entente. This failed** partly owing to her inability to secure 
satisfactory concessions from Serbia and Greece, this in turn 
resulting partly from England’s policy of making Greece the 
pivot.’ The proposal for a Russo-Turkish alliance, based on 


* Wangenheim to foreign office, July 23, 1914, with the Kaiser’s marginal 
annotation, and Wangenheim to foreign office, August 2, 1914, containing formal 
text of treaty of alliance; D.D., Nos. 149, 364. 733. 


* Wangenheim to foreign office, July 22, 1914; ibid., No. 117. 
*Giers to Sazonov, August 5, 1914, No. 628; Pokrovski, Tsarskaia Rossiia, 
I, 7-8. 


* Sazonov, op. cit., pp. 140-46; compare with Moukhtar Pacha, op. cit., pp. 
196-200, 255. 


* Pokrovski, op. cit., Nos. 4-19, pp. 60-73. 


™In August, the British cabinet was undecided. It did not accept the Greek 
offer, nor did it support Sazonov’s effort to bring in Bulgaria. Until the publica- 
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territorial compensations to Turkey, was resisted by England 
because it required concessions from Greece which neither the 
latter nor England desired to make. England did not care to 
see the Aegean Islands, which commanded the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, pass to a state controlled either by Germany or by 
Russia.** 

Sazonov was obliged to abandon the plan of a Russo-Turk- 
ish alliance and to. content himself with a guaranty of the ter- 
ritorial integrity and independence of Turkey during the war, 
in return for the latter’s neutrality and dismissal of the German 
Mission. This was far less liberal than Sazonov’s original pro- 
posal and did not satisfy the Turks. Russia was willing to go 
farther than England and France in the matter of territorial 
concessions, the Capitulations, and the duration of the guar- 
anty.’* But England’s sequestration of the two Turkish ships 
of war being completed in English shipyards produced intense 
indignation in Turkey, since they were paid for from public 
subscription.’® The initiative for bringing in the Balkans then 
passed from Sazonov to Sir Edward Grey, or, to put it more ac- 
curately, to Winston Churchill, the first lord of the admiralty, 
who, now too late, saw that it was necessary to bring in Bulgaria 
by definite concessions from each of the signatories of the Peace 
of Bucharest.** Despairing of Turkish neutrality, the Entente, 
toward the end of August, offered Bulgaria Turkish territory 
to the Enos-Midia line, and this was brought to the knowledge of 


tion by the British government of the diplomatic correspondence on this period, 
the policy of England must be traced in Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Twenty-five 
Years (New York, 1925), II, 178, 180, 183; Parliamentary Debates (Commons), 
LXXIV (1915) 1512-16; W. S. Churchill, The World Crisis (New York, 1923), I, 
530-39, 486-95; Benckendorff to Sazonov, telegram 331, August 17, 1914, Demi- 
dov to Sazonov, August 18, 1914, Stieve, Iswolski im Weltkriege, pp. 61-62, 64; 
N. Buxton and C. L. Leese, Balkan Problems and European Peace (London, 
1919), pp. 68-74; Adamov, Konstantinopol i Prolivy, II, 7-13. 


* Benckendorff to Sazonov, August 17, 1914, No. 331; Stieve, op. cit., pp. 
61-62. 

“ Adamov, Razdel Aziatskoi Turtsii, pp. 58-73 (the Introduction contains 
extracts of a number of telegrams not published elsewhere); Pokrovski, op. cit., 
I, Nos. 20-58, pp. 13-33. 

* Correspondence respecting Events leading to the Rupture of Relations 
with Turkey, Nos. 1-9, pp. 1-2, and references in footnote 14. 

* Buxton and Leese, op. cit., pp. 68-74. 
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the Turks.’’ Moreover, the latter could not help distrusting 
Russia’s motives and fearing her, since they were the weaker 
neighbor. Under these conditions it would have been difficult to 
secure the neutrality of Turkey, even if there had been no Tur- 
co-German Alliance, backed by the German ambassador who di- 
rected the German Military Mission and had the Goeben and 
Breslau at his disposal to replace the loss of the Turkish battle- 
ships sequestered by England. Though it seems that it was not 
easy for the Germans to force Turkey into the war,”* it remains 
nevertheless true that it was England’s sequestration of Turkish 
battleships and her pro-Greek policy which were mainly respon- 
sible for the failure of the Entente. Contrary to all logic based 
on Russia’s ultimate aims as to the Straits, that Power did every- 
thing possible to keep Turkey out of the war, for the reasons 
mentioned before. But she could not induce her allies to offer 
terms acceptable to Turkey, assuming, of course, that a bargain 
was possible after the signing of the Turco-German Alliance. 
In the mass of secret correspondence thus far published by the 
Soviet government there is only one definite statement at this 
time about the Straits. When engaged in conversation by the 
French and British ambassadors as to what plans Russia had re- 
garding the Straits, Sazonov replied that she desired to secure 
“for all time free passage of the Straits” subject to three guar- 
anties: (1) that no forts be permitted on the shores of the Dar- 
danelles; (2) that an international commission, with naval 
forces at its command, police the Dardanelles and the Sea of 
Marmora; and (3) that Russia be given a coaling station at the 
entry of the Bosphorus at some such place as Bujukdere. The 
Turks were to remain in Constantinople and surrounding dis- 
tricts.** The proposal appeared to be a combination of the Rus- 
sian proposal of 1908 and the English proposal for internation- 
alization, but with the evident desire of Russia to be able to close 


* Izvolski to Sazonov, August 27, 1914, No. 824; Un Livre Noir, III, 8, 
Giers to Sazonov, August 30, 1915, No. 889; Pokrovski, op. cit., I, 84. 


* Liman von Sanders, Fiinf Jahre Tiirkei (Berlin, 1920), pp. 45-46; Djemal 
Pasha, Memories of a Turkish Statesman (1913-1%) (New York, 1922), pp. 115- 
33;*"Moukhtar Pacha, op. cit., pp. 285-86. 

* Paléologue to Delcassé, September 26, 1914; Adamov, Konstantinopol i 
Prolivy, I, 221-24. 
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the Black Sea to ships coming from the Mediterranean. At Sa- 
zonov’s request, the Entente offered Turkey a last opportunity 
to remain neutral, even after the ambassadors had been recalled, 
provided Turkey dismissed the German officers in the Ottoman 
fleet and army.” 

The second part of the period under examination began 
early in November, 1914, with the outbreak of the war between 
Turkey and the Entente, and lasted to the initiation of the Dar- 
danelles expedition in February, 1915. The war forced on Rus- 
sia by Turkey under German vassalage aroused great enthu- 
siasm and found expression in the T'sar’s manifesto calling for 
the fulfilment of “‘Russia’s historic mission on the shores of the 
Black Sea.” Such was the emotion created by Turkey’s attack 
that for the time being it was forgotten that Russia, cut off from 
Europe in this way by Germany, might be brought to her knees. 
“Free access to the sea” appeared to be a slogan worth fighting 
for, and it soon replaced in the minds of many Russians all other 
aims of war, noble or ignoble. The idea became so dominant that 
failure to achieve it would have shaken Russia’s resolution to re- 
main in the war. This Sir Edward Grey sensed at once, and he 
therefore took the initiative on November 9, to inform Count 
Benckendorff, the Russian ambassador in London, “that if Ger- 
many were defeated, the fate of Constantinople and the Straits 
could not be decided at that time otherwise than in conformity 
with our [Russia’s] interests.”** Four days later King George 
said to the same person, “In regard to Constantinople, it is clear 
that it must be yours.”*? A memorandum presented by Sir 
George Buchanan, the British ambassador in Petrograd, on No- 
vember 14, stated however that the question of the Straits and 
Constantinople would be solved “in agreement with Russia.”*’ 
Sazonov at once pointed out the difference between Grey’s phrase 
“in conformity with Russia’s interests” and Buchanan’s “i 


In 
* Sazonov to Benckendorff, November 1, 1914, No. 182; Correspondence re- 
specting Events leading to the Rupture of Relations with Turkey, p. 75. 
1 Benckendorff to Sazonov, November 9, 1914, No. 649; Adamov, Konstan- 
tinopol i Prolivy, 1, 228. 
2 Benckendorff to Sazonov, November 13, 1914, No. 663; ibid., I, 231-82. 
% British memorandum to Sazonov, November 14, 1914; ibid., I, 233-34. 
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agreement with Russia’’’** but he was not able to get any further 
clarification at the time. He had, however, in the meanwhile con- 
sented to meet England’s wish to annex Egypt and to follow a 
policy in Persia more in line with England’s desires. To make 
the Russian position clear, the Tsar, on November 21, in a con- 


There are two conclusions to which I am always being brought 
back, first, that the Turks must be expelled from Europe, secondly, that 
Constantinople must in the future be neutral, with an international 
régime. ... . Western Thrace to the Enos-Midia line should be given 
to Bulgaria. The rest from that line to the shores of the Straits, but ex- 
cluding the environs of Constantinople, would be assigned to Russia.*® 


Nevertheless, in the second phase of this period the Russian 
government appeared, on the whole, to be satisfied that England 
would allow her, without additional assurances, to solve the 
problem of the Straits in line with Russian interests. 

The last phase opens with the decision of England to em- 
bark on the Dardanelles campaign. Churchill was enamored 
with the idea of seizing the Straits with the help of the Greeks 
from the very first days of August, 1914, when England was 
still at peace with Turkey, and never gave up the idea.** Early 
in January, 1915, General J. Hanbury Williams reported a 
conversation ‘with the Grand Duke Nicholas, the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief. According to the dispatch of Prince Kudashev 
to the Russian foreign office, the Grand Duke, after pointing out 
that the Russian staff would stand by the original plan of 
strategy agreed upon with France against Germany and Aus- 
tria, added that if it were for the common good for the Allies to 
advance victoriously against the Turks, which Russia therefore 
regarded as of secondary importance, it might be desirable to 
attack that state “at the most vulnerable and sensitive points,” 
of which there were many. He declared, “We do not want any- 
thing from the Allies, I want to re-assure them in regard to our 


* Sazonov to Benckendorff, November 16, 1914, No. 3802; ibid., I, 234. Et- 
ter to Sazonov, November 19, 1914, No. 680; also No. 3807, cited by Shatsky, loc. 
cit., 1V (1926), 303 ff. 

*M. Paléologue, La Russie des tsars pendant la grande guerre (Paris, 
1921), I, 199-200. 

* Churchill, The World Crisis, I, 485-95. 
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further activities.” General Williams’ report on this conversa- 
tion gave Churchill his opportunity, and he utilized it. Such was 
the “Russian initiative” in the Dardanelles expedition.” 

In the meanwhile Sazonov had done his best to persuade the 
general staff in December to plan a Russian expedition against 
the Straits, but had met with a firm refusal. He then suggested 
to the staff that the British project be postponed, or, if that 
could not be done, that the Russians participate in it in accord- 
ance with their interests. Here again he was rebuffed. It was 
even intimated to him that a separate peace with Turkey would 
be good policy in view of the exertions called forth in the strug- 
gle against Germany. The general staff clung tenaciously to the 
plan of strategy whereby Russia should use all available forces 
on her western front, and secured from the Tsar the right to de- 
termine the question of a possible expedition against the Straits. 
Sazonov was told that he could secure diplomatic agreements on 
that question but no help from the staff in the form of troops or 
ships. In fact, the prevailing opinion in that organization was 
that the Anglo-French plan had little hope of success, that it 
would, however, relieve pressure on Russia at the Caucasus 
front, and that Russia could not undertake an expedition against 
the Straits until after the defeat of Germany, and probably 
then only in a separate war. Only on the news that the Anglo- 
French attack had really begun, with some indications of quick 
success and after repeated requests from the Allies, did the staff 
busy itself with plans of co-operation from the Russian side.” 
Grey well depicts the effect at this stage upon the Russians when 
he writes: “Britain was now going to occupy Constantinople in 
order that when Britain and France had been enabled by Rus- 

* Kudashev to Sazonov, December 31, 1914; Adamov, Konstantinopol i Pro- 
livy, II, 128-29. Compare with J. H. Williams, The Emperor Nicholas as I Knew 
Him (London, 1922), pp. 23-25; Churchill, The World Crisis, II, 84 ff. See also 
“Stavka i Ministerstvo Inostrannikh Del,” Krasnyi Arkhiv, Vols. XX VI, XXVII, 


XXVIII, XXIX, XXX (Moscow, 1928). 


* See the dispatches covering the period between December, 1914, and May, 
1915, in Adamoy, op. cit., II, 115-69. Since this article was written M. T. Florin- 
sky has published a short article on this subject: “A Page of Diplomatic History: 
Russian Military Leaders and the Problem of Constantinople during the War,” 
in Political Science Quarterly, XLIV (1929), 108-15. It does not take sufficient- 
ly into account the concurrent diplomatic negotiations. 
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sia’s help to win the war, Russia should not have Constantinople 
at the peace.”*° 

But Sazonov was uneasy not only about the Dardanelles ex- 
pedition as a British project. Because of the lack of troops, that 
undertaking might necessitate Greek participation, and thus 
bring about the actual acquisition of the Straits by the Greeks 
in the guise of their internationalization or neutralization. He 
saw no gain for Russia in replacing Turkey as a German pup- 
pet with Greece as an English puppet. 

When, in the middle of February, Grey began to take into 
consideration the possibility of peace negotiations with the 
Turkish Liberal party, Sazonov notified the Russian ambas- 
sadors in London and Paris that the “demands of our public 
opinion go much further than my initial proposals.”*° This, he 
pointed out, was shown by the sentiment in the Duma after his 
speech of February 9 when he declared, “The day is at hand 
when we will see the solution of the economic and political prob- 
lems now raised by the necessity of securing Russian access to 
the open sea.”*’ Izvolski, the Russian ambassador in Paris, in a 
dispatch dated February 23 pointed out that the French press 
was discussing “various combinations of an international char- 
acter” for the Straits. As for the French government, he had no 
ground to suspect it of opposing Russian rights and interests, 
but he suggested that a clear policy be formulated for his con- 
versations with Delcassé, the French foreign minister, and for 
use in the press.** T'wo days later the Tsar made a marginal an- 
notation on this dispatch to the effect that “it was necessary to 
inform our envoys with certainty regarding the future of the 
Straits.”** 


* Grey, Twenty-five Years, II, 187. 

* Sazonov to Izvolski and Benckendorff, January 20; British memorandum, 
January 27; Grey to Buchanan, February 10, Benckendorff to Sazonov, February 
11, and especially Sazonov to Izvolski and Benckendorff, February 14, 1915; 
Adamov, Konstantinopol i Prolivy, I, 287-40. 

“" Russia, ministry of foreign affairs, Negotiations preceding the War with 
Turkey [Second “Orange Book”], revised edition (Petrograd, 1915), pp. 59-68. 

* Izvolski to Sazonov, February 23, 1915; Adamov, Konstantinopol i Pro- 
livy, I, 241. 

* Tbid., I, 241. 
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Under these conditions, Sazonov decided to act energetical- 
ly, even though “the exact terms of Russia’s demands had not 
yet been entirely worked out” in the foreign office. On February 
26 (1:00 a.m.), Sazonov telegraphed to Izvolski the first of the 
communications which were to lead to the famous Russian Mem- 
orandum of March 4, and which became the basis of the secret 
Agreement of 1915 in regard to the Straits. He declared that 
Russia’s aim was to secure access to an open sea both in time of 
peace and of war. Germany’s treatment of Belgian neutrality 
and Turkey’s policy in the last few years, with its injury to Rus- 
sian commerce, required Russia’s establishment on the Straits as 
a guaranty that the Black Sea would not be closed to her. Rus- 
sia would ask only the minimum of territory, as she had no de- 
sire for expanding her possessions. The details had not yet been 
worked out, but the Enos-Midia line was to serve as a boundary 
between Bulgaria and Russia and a slice of territory was to be 
demanded on the Asiatic shore of the Straits, the boundary of 
which was to run along the Sakaria. The economic interests of 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey, as well as the interests of in- 
ternational trade, would be taken into consideration.” 

The difficult position in which Sazonov found himself be- 
came suddenly worse when Grey, on February 25, answered a 
question in Parliament in regard to the Russian foreign min- 
ister’s speech in the Duma to the effect that what Sazonov had 
said “was an aspiration with which we are in entire sympathy. 
The precise form in which it will be realized will no doubt be set- 
tled in the terms of peace.”* It was the phrase “the precise 
form” which caused Sazonov to ask Grey to make a public dec- 
laration “more in line with the promises of the British govern- 
ment.”** 

At the same time the diplomatic representatives of Greece 
were exchanging dispatches, some of which fell into the hands of 
the Russian foreign office, indicating that Greece would be inter- 
ested in participating in the Dardanelles expedition, if Con- 


“ Sazonov to Izvolski, also communicated to London, February 26, 1915; 
ibid., I, 242-48. 

* Benckendorff to Sazonov, February 25, 1915, Nos. 122, 133; ibid., 1, 241-42. 

* Sazonov to Benckendorff, March 1, 1915; ibid., I, 244. 
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stantinople and the Straits were to be internationalized accord- 
ing to the example of Crete.*” The Greeks too yearned to achieve 
their “historic ideals.” So Sazonov telegraphed to the Russian 
minister at Athens on March 2, sending copies of his message to 
London and Paris, that “under such conditions we cannot per- 
mit participation of Greek troops in the entry of Allied forces 
into Constantinople.”** He was determined that Greek partici- 
pation in the expedition was not going to affect Russia’s acqui- 
sition of the Straits. 

On March 2 Sazonov ordered the Russian ambassadors in 
London and Paris to include the islands of Imbros and 'Tenedos 
and those of the Sea of Marmora in the demands which they 
were to make and, in view of news of Allied success in the Dar- 
danelles, to prepare the public opinion of Great Britain and 
France for an appreciation of Russia’s rights to Constantinople 
and the Straits.” : 

When Izvolski engaged Delcassé in conversation on these 
matters he was told that France had understood that Russia 
wanted to internationalize Constantinople and the Straits and 
that the English undoubtedly took the same attitude as indi- 
cated in Grey’s speech. He predicted that England would ener- 
getically oppose Russia’s desire to acquire both shores of the 
Bosphorus and stated that France had not agreed to Great Bri- 
tain’s acquisition of both sides of the Strait of Gibraltar.*° 
Benckendorff reported from London that Grey agreed that the 
problem of Russia’s access to the open sea would have to be 
solved in line with her interests, but that he would have to con- 
sult the French government. It would raise many questions, 
among them the partition of Turkey. The Russian ambassador, 
however, gained the impression that it would be more difficult to 
make progress in Paris than in London.** 

On March 4, 1915, Sazonov handed to the French and Brit- 

* See especially Venizelos to Dragumis, February 28, 1915; ibid., I], 187. 

* Sazonov to Demidov, March 2, 1915; ibid., I, 189. 

*® Sazonov to Izvolski and Benckendorff, March 2, 1915, Nos. 879, 887; ibid., 
I, 244-45. 


“ Izvolski to Sazonov, March 2, 1915; ibid., I, 245-46. 
“ Benckendorff to Sazonov, March 2, 3, 1915; ibid., I, 247-48, 249-51. 
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ish ambassadors the famous memorandum, previously agreed to 
by the Tsar, in which Russia formally stated that no solution of 
the Straits would be “satisfactory” or “lasting” 

unless Constantinople, the west shore of the Bosphorus, the Sea of Mar- 
mora and the Dardanelles as well as southern Thrace to the Enos-Midia 
line were previously included in the Russian Empire. In the same way, 
and especially because of strategic necessity, part of the Asiatic shore, 
between the Bosphorus and the river Sakaria and a point on the Gulf of 
Ismid to be determined later, the islands in the Sea of Marmora, and the 
islands of Imbros and Tenedos must be included within the Empire. 
The special interests of France and Great Britain in the above-named 
regions would be scrupulously respected.** 


As had become evident from the preliminary soundings on 
March 2 by Benckendorff and Izvolski neither England nor 
France liked the business.** The English, in asking what the 
French thought, probably hoped that they would object; while 
the French on their side predicted strong opposition in Eng- 
land. The French suggested a meeting of the three foreign min- 
isters, which Sazonov rejected.** This time the old game, so 
often resorted to in the past, would not work. It was too crucial 
a matter. Russia was determined. She might be alienated. She 
might think of other alternatives. Russian public opinion was 
becoming alarmed. 

On March 8 France assured Russia that she could “rely ful- 
ly on the good will of the Republic in the matter of the solution 
of the question of the Straits.” This was to find its solution in 
the peace treaties which were to be considered simultaneously by 
all three Powers in accordance with the Declaration of Septem- 
ber 6, 1914.*° This very vague statement was far from reassur- 
ing. France hesitated, fearful for her financial and economic 
interests in case Turkey were partitioned and also for her ter- 
ritorial interests in Syria and Cilicia, which would involve diffi- 
cult negotiations with England. 

Grey had no specific objections when the matter was first 

* Tbid., I, 251-52. 

“ For dispatches from March 4 to March 8, 1915, see ibid., I, 254-68. 


“ See Izvolski to Sazonov, March 2, 1915; ibid., I, 246, 270. 
“* French memorandum, March 8, 1915; ibid., I, 268-69. 
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brought up. The British probably saw in this a good opportu- 
nity to keep Russia in the war, as well as to get her consent to 
their plans in Asiatic Turkey, Egypt, and Persia. Some ar- 
rangement might also be made whereby Greece’s participation 
would be forthcoming with Russia’s consent. Accordingly, after 
consulting the cabinet and the party leaders, Grey accepted the 
demands of Russia, subject to the very important condition “in 
case the war should be brought to a successful conclusion and 
the desires of Great Britain and France in the Ottoman Empire, 
as well as in other places, should be realized.”** In a further 
memorandum, England asked Russia to agree that Constanti- 
nople be made a free port for the transit of goods between non- 
Russian ports, that the rights of England and France in Asiatic 
Turkey be recognized and provided for, that the sacred Moham- 
medan places be protected and Arabia be put under independent 
Mohammedan rule, and that the neutral zone in Persia be added 
to the British sphere of influence.*’ In return, Sazonov request- 
ed “full liberty of action” in the Russian sphere of influence.** 

Sazonov thereupon took up negotiations once more with 
France for a “more definite assurance” in view of the fact that 
France’s fears of English opposition had been dispelled. It was 
not until April 10 that France finally agreed to do so, subject to 
Russia’s recognition of her claims to Syria and Cilicia.*® On 
April 23 and 24, during the negotiations for Italy’s entry into 
the war, Sazonov obtained a final formal agreement from Eng- 
land and France to the effect that “the agreements already made 
by the Allies remain in full force and cannot be revised on the 
occasion of Italy’s adhesion to the Declaration of September 5, 
1914.,”°° 


“ British memorandum, March 12, 1915; ibid., I, 274-75. For the negotia- 
tions concerning Greek participation see ibid., II, 189-ff, and especially Sazonov 
to Benckendorff, March 7, 1915, No. 990, ibid., II, 198. 

“ British memorandum, March 12, 1915; ibid., I, 275-77. 

 Sazonov to Benckendorff, March 20, 1915; ibid., I, 284—85. 

“ Sazonov to Izvolski, March 18, March 23; Izvolski to Sazonov, March 24, 
March 28; Sazonov to Izvolski, April 8, 1915; and note verbale of French em- 
bassy, April 10, 1915; ibid., I, 282, 287-89, 290-91, 295. 

* British memorandum, April 23; French memorandum, April 24, 1915; 
ibid., I, 382. The effect of these agreements on subsequent secret treaties and 
agreements of the Entente lies beyond the scope of this article. 
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It was in this way and under such circumstances that Russia 
secured an agreement on paper permitting her to realize her am- 
bition for free access to the open sea and the actual control of 
her most important commercial route. For centuries it had been 
a dream, unrealized in face of the stubborn opposition of friends 
and foes. But bleeding Russia was not to achieve what had been 
wrung from her Allies in the hour of their need. The policy of 
Germany at the Straits inaugurated by the Mission of Liman 
von Sanders soon told. Cut off from Europe, exhausted by vast 
efforts made in behalf of her Allies in the first months of the war 
at a time when they were unable to meet the fury of Germany’s 
attack, Russia collapsed. The Soviet government in 1917 de- 
nounced the secret treaties. At Lausanne in 1923, England, 
strongly supported by Rumania, obtained a solution favorable 
to her interests in return for complete economic and political in- 
dependence to the new nationalist Turkey. In spite of its de- 
nunciation of the secret treaties and Turkey’s compromise at 
Lausanne, the Soviet government has let it be known that Rus- 
sia’s interest in the Straits question has not vanished and that it 
does not consider the problem solved. 


Rosert J. KERNER 
University or CALIFORNIA 











SOME EARLY APPLICATIONS FROM 
AMERICAN HISTORIANS TO USE 
THE BRITISH ARCHIVES 


CCESS to foreign archives is one of the most essential 
A privileges of historians. It must always be a privilege 
and not a right, and we can rejoice that during the last 
few years great advances have been made in granting the privi- 
lege. Sometimes, perhaps, sufficient allowance is not made for 
the difficulties of the officials concerned. The document given be- 
low reveals fears which, mutatis mutandis, have not wholly dis- 
appeared today. 

It seems to have been at the end of the eighteen twenties that 
American historians first began to make systematic use of the 
British records, and one of the first was Jared Sparks. The ob- 
stacles with which he met both in France and in England are re- 
corded in his diary. He had important introductions, but it was 
only with great difficulty that he secured permission to see the 
colonial office papers for his Life of George Washington. It 
was pointed out to him that while France had been an ally, Eng- 
land had been a foe, and “that the revival of those angry feel- 
ings, which is so much to be deprecated, and which would alone 
render it necessary to be cautious in allowing the official docu- 
ments of that period to be laid before the public, need not of 
course be apprehended in one case, although it may reasonably 
be so in the other.” 

It may be questioned if the results of the investigations jus- 
tify these fears, but restrictions were placed on Sparks’s labors, 
which were to be confined to short extracts or abridgments. He 
professed himself, however, at the end completely satisfied. He 
had every possible help, and the officials seem also to have been 
content, for Hay, the permanent undersecretary, had examined 
his colonial office extracts, while Lord Aberdeen himself looked 
over the extracts from the foreign office papers.’ 


*H. B. Adams, Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (Boston, 1893), II, 
51-131. 
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In the eighteen thirties other Americans wished to follow 
Sparks’s example. In 1833 Congress appropriated $2,000 for 
Mr. Waller Barry to search the British records, but Palmerston 
took a different view from Aberdeen. He did not think, reported 
Vail to the secretary of state, “that the British Government 
could in justice either to itself, or to the individuals concerned 
and their living and immediate descendants throw open for in- 
spection of the Agent of a Foreign Power the crude and unar- 
ranged records of those recent times.”* In 1835 another appli- 
cation was made on behalf of Obadiah Rich, who presented a list 
of papers which he wished to transcribe. This caused considera- 
ble indignation and was refused. The reasons are given in a co- 
lonial office memorandum, which was inclosed in a private letter 
of February 5, 1835, from Hay to Backhouse, the permanent 
undersecretary of state for foreign affairs. 


Cuar.es K. WesstTerR 
Universtry Cotitece or WALEs, ABERYSTWYTH 


COLONIAL OFFICE MEMORANDUM, JANUARY 29, 1835° 


In reply to Mr. Hay’s enquiry relative to the case of Mr. Jared 
Sparks, who in the year 1828 was permitted by this Department to 
have access to the papers relative to the American War; it appears 
in reference to the correspondence, which took place at the time, 
that the family of General Washington having placed in the hands 
of Mr. Sparks, with a view to publication, the voluminous private 
papers left by the General at his d_ ith, he determined to visit Eng- 
land, for the purpose of obtaining further information and docu- 
ments. He presented himself at the Colonial Department with let- 
ters of introduction to Mr. Sec. Huskisson and Mr. Hay from the 
British Envoy, Mr. Vaughan, and the American Minister, Mr. 
Rush. In his application to Mr. Hay for permission to search and | 
make copies of the American Correspondence, Mr. Sparks explicit- 
ly states his undertaking to be a “private enterprise, wholly liter- 
ary, having no public object in view, aiming entirely at the veracity 

> McLane to J. Waller Barry, July 17, 1833; Department of State MSS 
(Washington), Great Britain, Instructions, Vol. X1V; Vail to McLane, Sep- 


tember 28, 1833, January 14, 1834; Department of State MSS (Washington), 
England, Vol. XLI. 


* Public Record Office MSS (London), Foreign Office, America, Vol. 305. 
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and fullness of the history of times long since passed.” He stated at 
the same time, that he had been charged by the American Govern- 
ment with the publication of the diplomatic Correspondence of the 
American Ministers and Commissioners during the Revolution, 
composing a diplomatic History of that period, but the work was 
quite distinct from the one for which he wished to consult the pa- 
pers above alluded to. 

After some correspondence Mr. Huskisson permitted Mr. 
Sparks to peruse several of the old American Records ; but as these 
papers are preserved in the State Paper Office and are under the 
more immediate control of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Dept., a reference was made to Sir Robert Peel on the subject to 
which he sent the following reply: 

Whitehall, 
May. 11th. 1828. 


My pear Hay, 

After what has passed between Mr. Sparks and the Colonial Office, 
I think it will be much better that his case should be considered a special 
one—and that his access to the State Papers should be regulated and 
controlled by that Department. 

I know not what is the nature of the correspondence between the 
British Government and the Governors of Colonies in North America 
previous to the Revolutionary War, but I can well believe that with the 
views then prevailing, as to the relative rights and duties of the Mother 
Country and her Colenies, there may be many communications, which 
it would serve no good purpose to publish at the present day. Their 
publication might possibly confirm and prolong existing animosities and 
place the conduct of this country in a very unfavorable light. Whether 
Mr. Sparks can be trusted with the access to such communications is a 
point on which I have no means of deciding, but which in truth seems 
to be absolutely decided. Neither can I undertake to give any opinion, 
whether he ought to have copies of the long list of papers, which he has 
applied for. 

I make no objection, whatever to the Colonial Office determining 
in this case what is fit to be done, and I would much rather that Mr. 
Sparks should place himself exclusively in communication with your 
office. 

Ever yrs. etc. 
[ Signed] Rospert Peer 
To B. W. Hay, Esg. 
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In consequence of this letter Mr. Sparks’ application was refused, 
and he was told that the utmost which he could be permitted to do in 
regard to the dispatches, which he had examined, was to be allowed to 
verify any historical fact, which may be a matter of doubt. Mr. Sparks 
was much dissatisfied with this decision and remonstrated warmly with 
Mr. Huskisson,—he brought forward the case of Mr. Southey, who had 
obtained permission to search the Paper Office and finally received the 
sanction of Sir G. Murray (who in the meantime had succeeded to of- 
fice) to read the papers and make a brief and condensed abstract of 
some of the principal facts, without taking any copies in detail, the 
manuscript to remain in the Office until Mr. Hay had perused the same 
and expunged any matter, which he might deem objectionable. 

All this was done and Mr. Sparks returned to America in the early 
part of 1829. It is singular, that though all this took place seven years 
ago, we have heard nothing of Mr. Sparks’ publications, but I have ac- 
cidentally heard that one of the volumes of his “Life of Washington” 
has been published, and I have obtained a copy, it is the 2nd. volume, 
printed last year and only comprises the events of the French War. 

It should be a matter of enquiry, how the American Government 
have obtained this huge list of official documents, extending to 52 closely 
written pages,—if from Mr. Sparks, and no other person has had access 
to these particular Records, he has been guilty of a gross breach of the 
agreement entered into with this Office. 

It may be right to add the. the Marquess of Lansdowne, when Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Dept., and Viscount Dudley, while in 
the Foreign, permitted certain persons to have access to the American 
Records at the intercession of the American Minister without any pre- 
vious reference or consultation with this office. 


[ Signed] G. M[urray] 











RECENT BOOKS ON THE HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EAST 


N A very real sense the World War may be described as the most re- 

I cent phase in a long-drawn-out Near Eastern crisis, which resulted 

in part from the decadence of the Ottoman Empire, but even more 
from the rivalries of the Great Powers in this strategically crucial area 
and from the spread of modern ideas of nationality from western Eu- 
rope to the Balkans and Hither Asia. In 1914 the ignorance of the west- 
ern world in matters pertaining to the Near East was proverbial and the 
dearth of reliable information was notorious, but the great conflict 
aroused a good deal of interest in this part of the globe and resulted in 
the publication of large numbers of writings of a historical nature. The 
purpose of the present article is to review briefly such books as have ap- 
peared since 1920 dealing with the history of the territories formerly 
under Ottoman rule, excepting the Balkans. Accounts of post-war de- 
velopments have been omitted as being almost entirely of ephemeral 
value. 

Textbooks on the Eastern Question there have been at the student’s 
disposal for a long time. One of the best known is Edouard Driault’s 
La question d’Orient, of which the first edition appeared in 1898. The 
author begins his account with the time of Constantine the Great and 
traces the eventful story of the Byzantine and Ottoman Empires. The 
book is well informed and well balanced throughout and has served as 
an introductory guide to a generation of students. In the eighth edition 
(Paris, 1921) a number of minor changes have been made and the story 
has been continued to the Treaty of Sévres, but the later period, espe- 
cially since 1878, should have been completely re-written to bring it into 
line with the present body of knowledge. Much the same ground is cov- 
ered by W. S. Davis’ A Short History of the Near East (New York, 
1922, 1924), which is written in an unusually attractive style for a text- 
book. The author is more at home in the earlier period and devotes the 
larger part of the volume to the Byzantine Empire, the crowded years of 
the nineteenth century being described in only some 130 pages. Jacques 
Ancel’s Manuel historique de la question d’Orient has enjoyed extraordi- 
nary popularity in France and has gone into a third edition (Paris, 
1927). The writer is well acquainted with the Balkans and lays much 
stress on the geographical factors of Near Eastern history, though he 
confines himself to the period since 1792. The book can be heartily rec- 
ommended to those who require a brief outline, but the author has com- 
paratively little acquaintance with the original sources and there is noth- 
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ing in his book beyond the standard body of fact. A very similar book is 
Cesare Spellanzon’s La questione d’Orient¢ (Milan, 1926), which is 
obviously intended for school use and as a general guide. On the other 
hand, Stavro Costopoulo’s L’Empire de l’Orient (Paris, 1925) is dis- 
tinguished by its unusual emphasis on rather neglected ethnic, economic, 
and geographical factors. No general text has appeared in German dur- 
ing the past decade, if one excepts the first volume of Hans Rohde’s Der 
Kampf um Asien (Stuttgart, 1924), in which the history of the Near 
East is considered in the larger setting of the eternal conflict between 
East and West. Rohde is primarily interested in modern imperialism 
and deals almost exclusively with the antagonism of European policies 
in the eastern Mediterranean. The book is readable, but leaves one with 
a distinct feeling of its incompleteness. 

There has been, in recent-years, no treatment of Turkish history to 
compare with the classic work of Hammer-Purgstall or with the careful 
study of Iorga. The explanation is not far to seek, for, apart from the 
language difficulty, the Turkish archives are not easily accessible and 
much of the material lies in the archives of the European states. All this 
is well brought out in the stimulating brief survey of J. H. Kramers, 
Over de Geschiedschrijving bij de osmaansche T'urken (Leiden, 1922). 
But a long step has been taken in Franz Babinger’s splendid work, Die 
Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke (Leipzig, 1927). The 
great German orientalist has here catalogued almost four hundred Turk 
historians, many of whom were hitherto unknown, and has supplied with 
each name a biographical note, a summary of the contents of the various 
works, a list of the manuscripts in all the important libraries of Europe, 
and a list of all the printed editions and translations of such works as 
have seen the light. This great reference book should do much to 
stimulate further work in the field, and the student will be duly grateful 
also to Joachim Mayr, who has supplied an appendix on “Osmanische 
Zeitrechnungen.” Of great importance also is E. de Zambaur’s Manuel 
de généalogie et de chronologie pour l’histoire de V’Islam (Part I, Han- 
over, 1927), which marks a great advance over Lane-Poole’s Moham- 
medan Dynasties both in accuracy and in completeness. The genealog- 
ical tables are excellent, and the lists of vezirs will be welcomed by all 
students of the subject. It is to be regretted that the dates are all those 
of the Mohammedan era. 

Of the histories of the Turks in English the best-known brief ac- 
count is perhaps that of Lord Eversley, The Turkish Empire: Its 
Growth and Decay, which has appeared in a second edition with a sup- 
plement by Sir Valentine Chirol (London, 1923). The treatment 
throughout is exceedingly slight, and the epilogue dealing with the pe- 
riod from 1914 to 1922 can at best be described as high grade political 
writing. An interesting development of recent years, which promises 
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well for the future, has been the beginning of a genuine modern his- 
toriography among the Turks themselves. Two large histories of the 
Turks have been begun, the one by Negib ‘Asim and Mehmed ‘Arif, 
‘Othmanli Ta’ rikhi (Constantinople, 1919), and the other by K6priilii 
Zadeh Mehmed Fu’ad, Tiirkiya Ta’rikhi (Constantinople, 1923). But 
neither has got beyond the earliest period. The former discusses the 
origins of the Turks and their customs, gives a résumé of the history and 
conditions in Anatolia prior to the Ottoman conquest, and covers the 
origins of the dynasty and the rule of Othman I. The latter deals only 
with the history of Anatolia before the Ottoman conquest. A complete 
history of the Ottoman Turks has, however, been written by Agafangel 
Krymski, the noted Ukrainian scholar, under the title Jstoria Turechini 
(Kiev, 1924-27). Krymski is thoroughly at home with the extensive 
Slavic and Turkish sources and has worked up his account from the orig- 
inal materials. The first volume, which deals with the history of the em- 
pire through the reign of Suleiman, is extremely suggestive, emphasizing 
the pronounced Slavic character and influence in the earlier period, and 
throwing much light on the attitude of western writers of the sixteenth 
century toward the Turk régime. The author quotes a large number of 
prominent writers who compared the rule of the Turk with the situation 
in their own country to the distinct disadvantage of the latter. It may 
be argued that this sort of thing can be overdone, but Krymski’s book 
should at least act as a useful antidote to the conventional presentations 
and help to pave the way for a juster appreciation. 

The work of publishing the sources of Turkish history has con- 
tinued since the war, but in the usual haphazard and unsystematic fash- 
ion. Materials that have appeared in book form are the following: His- 
toire de la campagne-du Sultan Suleyman I contre Belgrade en 1521; 
texte persan publié d’aprés deur manuscrits de Constantinople avec une 
traduction abrégée by Felix Tauer (Prague, 1924) ; Hans Derschwam’s 
Tagebuch einer Reise nach Konstantinopel und Kleinasien 1553- 
1555, edited from the manuscript in the Fugger archives by Franz Bab- 
inger (Munich, 1923); The Turkish Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Bus- 
becg, Imperial Ambassador at Consiantinople 1554-1562, newly 
translated from the Latin of the Elzevir edition of 1633, by Edward S. 
Forster (Oxford, 1927) ; Die Osmanische Chronik von Rustem Pascha, 
edited by Ludwig Forrer (Tiirkische Bibliothek No. 21, Leipzig, 1923) ; 
Literaturdenkmdler aus Ungarns Tiirkenzeit, nach Handschriften in 
Oxford und Wien, edited by Franz Babinger and others (Berlin, 1927) ; 
Voyage en Turquie et en Gréce du R. P. Robert de Dreux, aumonier de 
Vambassadeur de France 1665-1669, edited by Hubert Pernot (Paris, 
1925) ; Under the Turk in Constantinople. A record of Sir John Finch’s 
Embassy 1674-1681, by G. F. Abbott (London, 1920). The last named 
is a rather racy account of Finch’s embassy based on papers in the Rec- 
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ord Office and in the Coventry Collection. The scholar will wish that the 
author had given the original text rather than this hybrid product. 

Monographic work on the history of the Turks prior to the later 
eighteenth century is still very meager. Excellent biographies have been 
published by the leading Turk historian, Ahmed Refik, on Sultan Gem 
(Constantinople, 1924) and on the famous vizeir Sdqélli (Constanti- 
nople, 1924). These are based on both Turkish and western sources and 
are up to the standards of western scholarship. Unfortunately the 
language will make them inaccessible to the average scholar. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter upon a discussion of the 
purely religious side of Near Eastern history, but space must be given to 
a few of the many treatments of the caliphate which have been called 
forth by its abolition in recent years. T. W. Arnold’s The Caliphate 
(London, 1924) is a really outstanding book and at present the best sin- 
gle work on the subject. The author, a prominent Orientalist, has not 
only brought together the results of recent scholarship, but has worked 
to some extent with manuscript sources. Treating the whole history of 
the caliphate he not only examines the theory but draws comparisons 
with such institutions as the Papacy. Of particular interest is his rejec- 
tion of the theory that the last Abbasid caliph of Egypt handed over his 
dignity to Selim in the early sixteenth century. This theory, it is shown, 
was first advanced in 1787 and was not based upon any historical evi- 
dence. Le califat, by A. Sanhoury (Paris, 1926), was written by an 
Egyptian educated in Europe. The author reviews both the doctrine and 
the practice of the caliphate and quotes innumerable authorities on the 
subject. But he is primarily concerned with the present situation and is 
interested in advancing the idea of an irregular caliphate pending the 
election of a regular caliph by a General Assembly of the faithful. In 
S. Khuda Bukhsh’s Politics in Islam (Calcutta, 1920) the reader will 
find traced the influences and ideas, religious and political, which con- 
tributed to the erection of the caliphate. Though based in large part 
upon Kremer’s Staatsidee des Islam, the book is a convenient survey of 
the origins and early development of the institution. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of works dealing with the later 
period of Ottoman history mention should be made of Max Silber- 
schmidt’s Das orientalische Problem zur Zeit der Entstehung des Tiirk- 
ischen Reiches (Leipzig, 1923). The book is the outgrowth of a doc- 
toral dissertation, but is far above the average product both in interest 
and in quality. Working largely from unpublished Venetian sources 
(the deliberations of the senate, instructions to envoys and to captains 
of galleys, etc.) the author reviews the whole history of the relations of 
Venice with Bayezid I, with Byzantium, with Hungary, and with the 
Kipchak in the years from 1381 to 1400. Much light is thereby thrown 
upon the preparation of the disastrous crusade of Nicopolis, and the 
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anxiety of the Venetians to reach a modus vivendi with the rising Otto- 
man power is clearly brought out. 

Of general interest to the student of the more recent history of the 
Near East is J. Ostrup’s Islams Kulture under det nittonde Arhund- 
radet (Stockholm, 1926), in which the developments in Turkey, Egypt, 
and Persia are surveyed in broad lines from the Wahhabi movement to 
the fall of Abdul Hamid. The writer has an excellent command of his 
material and has crowded into five fairly brief chapters a good deal of 
interesting information not only on political events but also upon litera- 
ture and art, journalism, and social movements. Almost entirely polit- 
ical in its approach is William Miller’s The Ottoman Empire and Its 
Successors, of which the third edition has appeared (Cambridge, 1927). 
Taken by and large it is still the best single volume on the history of the 
empire since 1801, though numerous objections may be raised to it. In 
the first place the outlying areas, like Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, are 
very inadequately dealt with and the internal developments in Anatolia 
generally are almost entirely neglected. Miller knows the Greek side of 
the Eastern Question better than any living scholar and it is perhaps 
natural that that aspect should be given large scope. But it is not quite 
safe to approach the history of the Ottoman Empire too much from the 
Greek angle. This particular book suffers from a somewhat distorted 
viewpoint, and in addition is so crammed with names and facts that it is 
extremely wearisome reading and not calculated to arouse enthusiasm 
for the subject in the uninitiated. 

Much work has been done by French scholars on the history of the 
Near East during the eventful years of the Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic Empire. The recent monograph by E. de Marcére, Une ambas- 
sade & Constantinople. La politique orientale de la Revolution Fran- 
gaise (2 vols., Paris, 1927), does much to clear up the obscure period of 
the Terror. Based upon the papers of Marquis (Citizen) Descroches de 
Saint-Croix, it recounts in detail his mission to Constantinople in 1793- 
95 to secure a treaty with the Porte. The mission failed, in part because 
of the government’s distrust of Descroches and in part because of the 
uncertainty of the international situation and the great anxiety of the 
Turks to keep out of war. In 1798 Descroches was again sent to the 
East to obtain the consent of the Turks to the Egyptian Expedition. As 
on the ealier occasion the French asseverations of friendship made no 
impression in Constantinople. 

Crammed with interesting information not very interestingly pre- 
sented is Jean Serres’ La politique turque en Afrique du nord sous la 
Monarchie de Juillet (Paris, 1925). The author has attempted a study 
of Turkish policy without using Turkish sources, and this is the funda- 
mental weakness of the work. But it is in part outweighed by the ex- 
tensive use of material from the archives of Paris, London, Tunis, and 
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Algiers, and by an admirable bibliography which includes much period- 
ical matter. The story quite naturally centers on the conquest of Algiers, 
and it appears that the French hoped at first to settle with the Dey with- 
out bringing in the Porte. Later the government of Louis Philippe con- 
sidered the possible conquest of the country by Mehemet Ali, who was to 
govern in the name of the Sultan, or an Egyptian conquest of Tripoli 
and Tunis while the French were to take Algiers. The opposition of the 
Powers to the French advance is studied minutely and the whole inter- 
national aspect of the Mediterranean problem is highly illuminated. 
Equal care has been taken in recent years to clear up the problems con- 
nected with the Near Eastern crises of the years 1833 and 1839-41. 
Before the war Hasenclever published a study of the second of these 
crises, based upon researches in the achives of Vienna and Berlin. Eu- 
géne Comte de Guichen’s La crise d’Orient de 1839-1841 et l'Europe 
(Paris, 1921) covers much the same ground with the aid of documents 
gleaned from the archives of Paris and London. The monograph is on a 
grand scale and examines the European rather than the strictly Turco- 
Egyptian aspect. On this account the book is a valuable and much- 
needed contribution to general European history in the years just prior 
to the revolutionary wave of 1848. Frederick S. Rodkey’s The Turco- 
Egyptian Question in the Relations of England, France and Russia 
1832-1841 (Urbana, IIl., 1924) is not based on unpublished material, 
but is a thorough study of the whole critical decade, for which the author 
has used much of the forgotten or neglected periodical and pamphlet 
material. 

Some mention must be made of the topical studies bearing upon the 
history of the Near East. Franz Taeschner’s Das Anatolische Wege- 
netz nach osmanischen Quellen (2 vols., Leipzig, 1924-26) will be 
highly appreciated by those interested in trade and communication be- 
tween the East and the West. By an exhaustive study of the Turkish 
sources the author has reconstructed the road system of Anatolia in the 
period from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. The admirable 
maps which accompany the book are of particular value. Much atten- 
tion has also been given in recent years to the question of the capitula- 
tions. In his L’Evolution de la Turquie dans ses rapports avec les 
étrangers (Paris, 1928) Frédéric Abelous surveys the whole history of 
the problem, while Jean-Albert Mazard in his Le régime des capitula- 
tions en Turquie pendant la guerre de 1914 (Algiers, 1923) gives a sub- 
stantial account of the reforms of the war period. L’exrtinction des cap- 
itulations en Turquie et dans les régions arabes (Paris, 1924) by H. 
Abi-Chahla is more properly concerned with the final disposition of the 
question in the Treaty of Lausanne. The best work on the Ottoman debt 
is by Adib Roumani, Essai historique et technique sur la dette publique 
ottomane (Paris, 1927). Though unfortunately the author did not make 
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use of published diplomatic correspondence or memoirs, his account is 
the only one which systematically covers the years after 1903, where the 
earlier books of Du Velay and Morawitz stopped. 

The problem of the Straits has been studied with renewed interest 
since the war, but we still lack anything like an adequate history of this 
knotty question in the period since the Congress of Berlin. Ali Fuad’s 
La question des Détroits (Paris, 1928) is a slight treatment which does 
not get beyond the general facts that have already been known. Much 
the same may be said of Kasim Kassimoff’s La Russie et les Détroits 
(Paris, 1926), which is a doctoral dissertation presented to the law fa- 
culty at Paris. Like most of these dissertations the book is on a very 
low plane, surveying the problem from the days of the first Russian 
raids on Constantinople and relying on a modicum of well-known books. 
Die Schwarze Meer (Pontus) Frage vom Pariser Frieden von 1856 bis 
zum Abschluss der Londoner Konferenz von 1871 (Berlin, 1925) by 
Kurt Rheindorf is on an entirely different level. While the author de- 
scribes it as “eine Vorarbeit” it is really a book that can stand on its 
own feet. Besides utilizing all published material, even the most ob- 
scure books, Rheindorf has made use of the papers in the German for- 
eign office, the more important documents being printed in the appen- 
dixes. Above all he has put the question into its European setting. What 
is needed is a series of similar monographs. Heinrich Mertz’s Die 
Schwarze Meer-Konferenz von 1871 (Tibingen, 1927) is another doc- 
toral dissertation in which the history of the London Conference is re- 
viewed minutely. Curiously enough the writer does not appear to have 
made use of the important English biographies, not even of Fitzmau- 
rice’s Granville. The same general period has been approached from 
another angle by Otto Lange, in Die Orientpolitik Oesterreich-Ungarns 
vom Ausgleich bis zum Berliner Kongress (Berlin, 1926), a dissertation 
of which only the part dealing with the period from the Reichstadt Con- 
vention to October, 1876, has been published. 

A history of the Near Eastern question since 1878 is sadly needed. 
Mason W. Tyler attempted to fill the need with his book The European 
Powers and the Near East 1875-1908 (Minneapolis, 1925), but his un- 
timely death prevented him from completing the work, and the publica- 
tion of many volumes of documents would have made it out of date by 
this time in any case. Two books in Russian attempt to cover the prob- 
lem. V. Gurko Kriazhin’s Blishnii Vostok i Dershavi [“‘The Near East 
and the Powers”] (Moscow, 1925) and M. Rafail’s Blishnii Vostok 
[‘““The Near East”] (Moscow, 1926) are very similar books. Both are 
concerned primarily with the conflict of the powers in the Near East be- 
fore, during, and since the war. The argument, which is of course thor- 
oughly Marxian, is ably presented, but no use has been made by either 
writer of the extensive documentary material published in the last years. 
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It is quite inconceivable that any serious student should still ignore the 
mass of material contained in the German collection (Die Grosse Poli- 
tik der Europdischen Kabinette 1871-1914, edited by Johannes Lepsius, 
Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and Friedrich Thimme, Berlin, 1922- 
27) and in the British series (British Documents on the Origins of the 
War, 1898-1914, edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, Lon- 
don, 1926—). It is, of course, impossible to analyze here the thousands 
of documents bearing on the Near East in these collections. Suffice it to 
say that they are of paramount importance and indispensable for any 
study, not only of the international repercussions of Near Eastern ques- 
tions, but also for the domestic history of the various eastern countries. 
For the great trading nations of western Europe the eastern Medi- 
terranean problem in modern times has hinged very largely on the ques- 
tion of communication with India and the Far East. Since the later 
eighteenth century the Anglo-French rivalry grew tense and centered on 
Egypt. Two books that have appeared in recent years have done much 
to clarify our ideas as to the working out of this problem. Halford L. 
Hoskins’ British Routes to India (New York, 1928) is a study of high 
value which deals with the earlier phases of the question, with the chief 
emphasis on the Egyptian aspect and the changes effected by the Suez 
Canal. The monograph is based in large part upon papers from the 
British archives and from the records of individual trading companies, 
and may be described as the first systematic and scholarly investigation 
of a subject which has long been recognized as being of crucial impor- 
tance. Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway (New York, 
1923), by Edward M. Earle, continues the story through the more re- 
cent period and examines the epoch-making changes effected by the con- 
struction of railway communication through Anatolia. Since the pub- 
lication of Earle’s book a good deal of additional material has appeared 
in the German and British documents on the origins of the war, and a re- 
vised edition is desirable. But the author’s account was written with the 
aid of papers and information supplied by statesmen and bankers who 
were actively concerned with the Bagdad Railway scheme, and the main 
lines and conclusions have in no sense been invalidated by later publica- 
tions. The book is easily the best and most authoritative treatment of 
this important phase of Near Eastern and general European history. 
One of the most interesting developments in the history of the Near 
East in modern times has been the growth of the constitutional move- 
ment, which may be taken as a counterpart to the rise of national con- 
sciousness among the nations of the Balkans. Unfortunately there has 
been no adequate treatment of the liberal movement in Turkey from its 
inception. André Mary-Rousseliére’s La Turquie constitutionnelle 
(Rennes, 1925) and Gad Franco’s Développements constitutionnels en 
Turquie (Paris, 1925) are both doctoral dissertations presented to the 
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law faculty of the University of Paris. The latter goes back to the year 
1789 and gives a very superficial and unscholarly survey of the question 
without adding to our knowledge. The former is somewhat more special- 
ized and covers only the years 1876-1918, but is based upon a few ob- 
vious books and is far from satisfactory. The historian will have to con- 
tinue to rely upon the material that can be gleaned from official 
documents and from the memoirs of observers or participants. A new 
departure in recent years has been the publication of a number of inter- 
esting volumes by Turkish statesmen themselves. For example, The 
Memoirs of Ismail Kemal Bey, edited by Sommerville Story (London, 
1920), may almost be taken as a history of Turkey from 1860 to 1919. 
Ismail Kemal was an Albanian and a liberal, a close friend and admirer 
of Midhat Pasha. His account of the critical years 1876-78 and the first 
constitutional experiment is of great interest. In 1908 the writer ap- 
peared as a member of the Young Turk group, though he later broke 
away and concentrated his attention on the Albanian problem. Of value 
in the same connection is Sir H. G. Elliot’s Some Revolutions and Other 
Diplomatic Experiences (New York, 1922). Elliot was at the British 
Embassy in Constantinople during the critical period from 1867 to 1876 
and gives a valuable detailed narrative of the liberal movement and the 
international crisis of the seventies. In the Aufzeichnungen und Erin- 
nerungen aus dem Leben des Botschafters Joseph Maria von Radowitz, 
edited by Hajo Holborn (Berlin, 1925), the reader will find the notes 
of a prominent German diplomatist who spent much time at Constan- 
tinople between 1860 and 1890 and who was unusually well informed on 
the history and problems of the Near East. For the student of German 
influence in the Ottoman Empire the Radowitz volumes are of prime im- 
portance. The Memoirs of Halidé Edib (New York, 1926), who has 
been called the most prominent woman of the new Turkey, are of some- 
what different nature. They throw much light on the manner of living 
of the upper classes and the intellectual currents in Constantinople, and 
give an attractive account of the Young Turk movement of 1908 and the 
succeeding years. The reminiscences of Mahmud Muktar Pasha were 
published under the title La Turquie, l’Allemagne et l’Europe depuis le 
traité de Berlin jusqu’a la guerre mondiale (Paris, 1924). The author 
reviews the earlier period with the aid of the German documents, but 
apart from his arguments against the connection with Germany there is 
comparatively little new information for the period prior to 1908. In 
that year the revolution brought Mahmud to the front. He became com- 
mander of the first army stationed at Constantinople and defended the 
new régime against the attempt at counter-revolution. In his military 
capacity Mahmud necessarily played a prominent réle in the wars of 
1911-13, which he discusses in some detail. In the latter year he be- 
came ambassador in Berlin. 
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Marshal Ahmed Izzet Pasha’s recollections appeared first in Ger- 
man, under the title Denkwiirdigkeiten (Leipzig, 1927). The book is a 
rather unusual one, and was evidently intended primarily for the Turk- 
ish reader, for a large part of it is devoted to a discussion of the general 
question of responsibility for the Great War. Of greater importance are 
the writer’s reflections on the general developments in Turkey in the 
reign of Abdul Hamid and his comments on the events in which he him- 
self took a leading part. In 1908 he became chief of staff and devoted 
himself to the reorganization of the army. He admits that the Turks 
were entirely surprised by the outbreak of war with Italy and had not 
made adequate preparations. But plans had been drawn for an attack by 
any one of the Balkan States or any possible combination of them. The 
fundamental idea of these plans was to maintain the defensive at first, 
but when the war came Izzet was in the Yemen and the conduct of oper- 
ations passed into the hands of politicians. This was the great disap- 
pointment in the life of Izzet. He was pushed aside more and more and 
had no voice in the question of intervention in the World War, which 
was the work of Enver primarily. Unfortunately Enver himself wrote 
no memoirs and the best information we have as to Turkish policy in 
1914 is to be found in the Memories of a Turkish Statesman 1913- 
1919, by Ahmad Djemal Pasha (London, 1922). The volume is inter- 
esting and revealing throughout, from the treatment of the Second Bal- 
kan War on. Djemal discloses the agreement with Germany of August 
2, 1914, and thereby shows that the negotiations with England and Rus- 
sia were only a blind. In discussing the war period the book is of par- 
ticular value in connection with the Armenian massacres and the attack 
on Suez. Baron Wladimir Giesl’s Zwei Jahrzehnte im Nahen Orient 
(Berlin, 1927) should also be read in connection with the pre-war pe- 
riod of Turkish history. Gies] is best known as Austrian minister to Bel- 
grade in 1914, but he really spent much more of his life in the Ottoman 
Empire. From 1898 to 1899 he was military attaché at Constantinople. 
His account of the war with Greece is one of the most interesting first- 
hand treatments available. The same can be said of his mission to Ar- 
menia in 1900. During the Young Turk revolution of 1908-9 he was 
again in Constantinople, where he followed events with the greatest in- 
sight and keenest observation. 

The question of the origins of the war as it touched Turkey is, of 
course, part of the larger problem, and the Near Eastern aspect of it 
can be found discussed in any good work on international relations. No 
mention can be made here of the more general treatises, but a few words 
must be given to those that bear directly upon the position of the Otto- 
man Empire. In Le drame oriental et le rdle de la France, by Pierre 
Lyautey (Paris, 1923), the nephew of the famous French marshal re- 
views the whole history of French policy, making some use of archive 
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material but relying chiefly on the published works and personal infor- 
mation secured while the author was chief of the cabinet of Gouraud in 
Syria. The latter part of the book is quite naturally devoted to the post- 
war developments. The Russian policy can be best studied in the impor- 
tant volume of A. Zaionchkovski: Podgotovka Rossii k Mirovoi Voine v 
Meshdunarodnom Otnoshenii [‘‘Russia’s Preparations for the World 
War in International Relations” }] (Moscow, 1926). The author here 
reviews the whole history of Russian policy from 1870 to 1914 in con- 
siderable detail. He has not made use of the German and other docu- 
ments published in the last years, but has drawn heavily upon the Rus- 
sian archives. In a long series of appendixes he reprints a number of 
important documents dealing with the Franco-Russian Alliance, the 
Bosnian crisis, and the years of Sazonov. The book must not be ignored 
by students of pre-war diplomacy. Of considerable value also is Baron 
Mikhail A. Taube’s La politique russe d’avant-querre (Paris, 1928). 
Taube was a high official in the Russian foreign office from 1904 to 1917 
and frankly reveals what he knows about the vicissitudes of the Russian 
policy. He is well informed as to other literature and draws on other 
sources to complete his account. A dissertation entitled Russische Bal- 
kanpolitik von der Ernennung Sassonows bis zum Ende des zweiten 
Balkankrieges has been written by Hans Kiendl (Munich, 1925). 
Though rather brief the treatment is good and substantial, and useful as 
a summary. 

Serge Sazonov’s Fateful Years (New York, 1928) gives the Russian 
foreign minister’s own account of his stewardship. For those who are 
well informed on the question of war origins there is much to be read be- 
tween the-lines. But even if Sazonov, who evidently wrote without his 
papers at hand, does not make many striking revelations, his book has at 
least called forth a number of competent writings to refute him. Fried- 
rich Stieve and Graf Max Montgelas have dissected the Sazonov book in 
a meaty volume entitled Russland und der Weltkonflikt (Berlin, 1927), 
and Eduard Ritter von Steinitz has edited the statements made by a 
number of Austrian and German statesmen in a volume called Rings um 
Sasonow (Berlin, 1928). Der diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis, 
edited by Friedrich Stieve (4 vols., Berlin, 1924), and Graf Bencken- 
dorffs Diplomatischer Schriftwechsel, edited by B. von Siebert (3 vols., 
Berlin, 1928), contain a certain amount of documentary material bear- 
ing on Near Eastern questions, and a good deal more has been published 
for the period of the Balkan Wars in the various numbers of the Krasnyi 
Arkhiv. W. K. von Korostowetz’ Lenin in Hause der Vater (Berlin, 
1928) is a volume of reminiscences written by one of the officials of the 
Russian foreign office. It contains a great deal in the way of anecdotes 
and sidelights on various personalities and throws not a little light on 
some incidents in Russian foreign policy, but the book is a veritable jum- 
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ble of fact and fancy and the reader will have to do much sifting to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the literature of the war atten- 
tion must be called to Giovanni Roncagli and Camillo Manfroni’s Guer- 
ra Italo-Turca, 1911-1912 (2 vols., Milan, 1918-26), which is the Ital- 
ian official history of the conflict. 

Turkey’s entrance into the war has been considerably illuminated by 
documents published since the conclusion of peace. Friedrich Stieve has 
made use of this material in his revised edition of the Russian Orange 
Book, Das Russische Orangebuch iiber den Kriegsausbruch mit der Tiir- 
kei (Berlin, 1927). If Djemal’s memoirs show irrefutably that the 
negotiations of the Turks with England and Russia were merely camou- 
flage, Stieve’s revised Orangebuch proves equally convincingly that the 
negotiations of the Russian government and its willingness to promise to 
respect the integrity of the Ottoman Empire were insincere and not in- 
tended to tie the hands of the Russian government in the hour of victory. 
Further material of the greatest interest and importance may be found 
in T'sarskaia Rossiia v Mirovoi Voine [ “Tsarist Russia and the World 
War’’] (Moscow, 1925; German translation Das Zaristische Russland 
im Weltkrieg, Berlin, 1927). The collection deals with the entrance of 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Italy into the war, and confirms in 
part the statements of Djemal and others in regard to the policy of 
Enver, who offered the Russians an alliance on condition that western 
Thrace and the Aegean Islands be returned to the Porte. Two further 
collections of Russian documents are of exceptional value for the Rus- 
sian policy before and during the war. Konstantinopol i Prolivy, edited 
by E. A. Adamov (2 vols., Moscow, 1925-26), deals exhaustively with 
the Straits question, going back to 1912, and contains almost seven hun- 
dred documents on the subject. The editor, in a long introduction pref- 
acing each volume, reviews the evolution of the problem and stresses the 
fundamental divergence of opinion between England and Russia. The 
documents themselves bear largely upon the year 1915 and supply the 
full details in regard to the ideas underlying the Dardanelles Expedition 
and the conclusion of the agreement between Russia, England, and 
France in regard to the future disposition of Constantinople. The same 
writer has edited another volume under the title Razdel Aziatskoi Tur- 
tsii [“‘The Partition of Asiatic Turkey’’] (Moscow, 1924), in which, in 
addition to a long introduction, there are some one hundred and eighty 
documents dealing with the negotiations between Russia and her allies 
in regard to the partition of the Ottoman Empire after the war. It is 
quite impossible in an artic’: of this scope to analyze such a mass of 
source material. Suffice it to say that there would have been little left of 
the Ottoman Empire had the Allies had their way. Not that it was easy 
to decide who should have what: on the contrary, the Allied powers were 
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generally fighting a diplomatic war of their own in regard to the divi- 
sion of the spoils. All told, the story is not an edifying one, and the 
Marxian who seeks material for the anti-imperialistic argument will find 
more than enough ammunition in these admirable Russian collections. 

An immense literature has already grown up around the questions 
of strategy and the conduct of the war as it affected the Near East. The 
present writer does not pretend to speak with authority on military and 
naval matters, and must confine himself more or less to a catalogue of 
the books in this field, adding, perhaps, a few words of a descriptive na- 
ture. Of the general treatments the best is undoubtedly Commandant 
M. Larcher’s La guerre turque dans la guerre mondiale (Paris, 1926), 
an exhaustive and detailed study based on all published material and on 
a large mass of periodical literature. The author is particularly success- 
ful in putting the war in the East into its larger setting, and never fails 
to work in the non-military events in the Ottoman Empire in his attempt 
to explain the development of the situation. In the field of naval history 
the most important general books are Sir Julian S. Corbett’s History of 
the Great War. Naval Operations (4 vols., London, 1920-28), which is 
based on the admiralty papers and is the official English account. The 
Russian counterpart to Corbett is La marine russe dans la guerre et 
dans la revolution 1914-1918, by Captain H. Graf (Paris, 1928). 
Though much briefer than the English volumes and not based upon offi- 
cial papers, Graf’s book is exceedingly well informed and without a 
rival in the field of Russian naval history. Within the past year there 
has appeared the first volume of the official German naval history of the 
war in the Near East, Rear-Admiral Hermann Lorey’s Der Krieg in den 
tiirkischen Gewassern (Berlin, 1928), dealing with the work of the 
Mediterranean squadron, of which the mainstays were the German 
cruisers Goeben and Breslau. Lorey pays a high tribute to the work of 
the Turks, but especially to the German officers who organized the squad- 
ron and directed the operations. The reader will find here the authentic 
account of the escape of the Goeben and Breslau to Constantinople and 
a valuable discussion of the naval side of the Dardanelles campaign as 
seen from the defender’s side. 

The escape of the two German ships was not only one of the most 
spectacular events of the war, but also one of far-reaching importance in 
determining the attitude of the Turks. Much controversy has centered 
on the question as to how the two ships managed to get away. Sir Julian 
Corbett expressed himself rather critically as to the action of the British 
commander in the Mediterranean, and the commander, Admiral Sir A. 
Berkeley Milne, felt called upon to take up the cudgels in his own de- 
fense. In his little volume The Flight of the Goeben and Breslau (Lon- 
don, 1921), he analyzes the situation in the Mediterranean in 1914 and 
shows how, because of incomplete or belated information from home, it 
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was impossible to do more than was done to capture or sink the German 
ships. Michel Farnaise, in L’aventure du Goeben (Paris, 1922), sums 
up the evidence presented in the investigations conducted by the British 
and French admiralties, and, with the use of Corbett and Milne, tries to 
reconstruct what actually happened. 

Even more than the episode of the German ships the famous Dar- 
danelles campaign has been fruitful of controversial and polemical 
writings. The second volume of Winston S. Churchill’s The World 
Crisis (New York, 1928), was largely devoted to the subject and may be 
taken as the apologia of the English statesman who was primarily re- 
sponsible for the plan. Churchill stands by his guns and insists on em- 
phasizing the importance of the eastern theater for a decisive campaign 
at a time when operations on the western front had ended in a deadlock. 
According to his view the failure of the plan was not due to the concep- 
tion, but to the execution. This is denied in no uncertain terms by Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Gerald Ellison, who was on the headquarters staff 
of the Mediterranean force in 1915. In his little volume The Perils of 
Amateur Strategy as Exemplified by the Attack on the Dardanelles For- 
tress in 1915 (London, 1926), he criticizes Churchill bitterly and sets 
forth once again the favorite soldier’s argument that war should be left 
to professionals. In Sir Ian Hamilton’s Gallipoli Diary (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1920), will be found a mass of documents and notes which, the au- 
thor believes, should go a long way toward answering the criticism lev- 
eled at the conduct of the war on land. Lord Wester-Wemyss, Admiral 
of the Fleet, attempts to free the navy of blame in his book The Navy in 
the Dardanelles Campaign (London, 1924), which is likewise based 
upon letters, diaries, and accounts of leading participants. The student 
will also find much material of value in The Uncensored Dardanelles 
(London, 1928), by E. Ashmead-Bartlett, written largely on the spot 
by a trained observer in touch with authoritative sources, whose general 
conclusion is that the early conception of the campaign was good and 
that the failure of the project is to be attributed primarily to mistakes 
in the conduct of the operations on land. Captain William D. Puleston, 
in The Dardanelles Expedition (Annapolis, 1926), attempts to draw to- 
gether the immense amount of evidence and controversial writing in a 
brief and succinct review of the campaign. On the opposing side there 
are now two excellent accounts, apart from the narrative in Lorey’s offi- 
cial history referred to above. Major Carl Miihlmann, writing in the 
series entitled Schlachten des Weltkrieges, has published a compact vol- 
ume, Der Kampf um die Dardanellen (Oldenburg, 1927), which is 
based on all available German and English material and on the author’s 
personal experience as adjutant of General Liman von Sanders. Miihl- 
mann believes that the failure of the operation was due as much to the 
mistakes of the British as to anything else, though he pays a high tribute 
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to English valor and to the excellence of the retreat. Hans Kannengies- 
ser’s Gallipoli: Bedeutung und Verlauf der Kampfe (Berlin, 1927; 
English translation: The Campaign in Gallipoli, London, 1928) is an- 
other admirable contribution, written by a high German military officer. 
Deserving of mention are also X. Torau Bayle’s La campagne des Dar- 
danelles (Paris, 1920), based upon some unpublished material and upon 
direct observation, and F. Charles-Roux’s L’erpédition des Dardanelles 
au jour le jour (Paris, 1920), which is the diary of a well-known histo- 
rian. 

In connection with the other campaigns in the Near East special at- 
tention must be paid to the published reminiscences of the officers in 
command, and to authoritative biographies. Colmar Freiherr von der 
Goltz’s Denkwiirdigkeiten have just seen the light (Berlin, 1929) and 
are full of interesting observations and reflections. Few Europeans 
have known Turkey more intimately than he. One of his staff officers 
during the World War, Hans von Kielsing, has written of his experi- 
ences in Mit Feldmarschall von der Goltz in Mesopotamien und Persien 
(Leipzig, 1922), and some further light has been thrown on the famous 
soldier’s career by the publication of his letters to one of his most in- 
timate friends, under the title Aus dem Leben des Generalfeldmar- 
schalls Freiherr von der Goltz Pascha, nach Briefen an Bernhard von 
Schmiterlow (Berlin, 1926). Liman von Sanders, Fiinf Jahre Tiirkei 
(Berlin, 1920) has been widely read in the past years and has recently 
appeared in English translation (Five Years in Turkey, Annapolis, 
1927). It is certainly one of the most valuable and interesting accounts 
of the empire during the war, in addition to being a prime source for 
the history of the Liman von Sanders Mission, in the winter of 1913-14. 
Liman was the very soul of the organization of Turkish resistance, but 
speaks of his work in a modest way. Vom Balkan nach Bagdad, by 
Major-General Gerold von Gleich (Berlin, 1921), contains the impres- 
sions and experiences of an officer of the German mission during the 
Balkan Wars and the Mesopotamian campaign, while General Joseph 
Pomiankowski’s Der Zusammenbruch des Ottomanischen Reiches (Vien- 
na, 1928) deals with the war period as seen by the head of the Austrian 
mission. Pomiankowski was for many years Austrian attaché at Con- 
stantinople, and it is to be regretted that he did not decide to publish his 
pre-war reminiscences. There is a good deal of information to be 
gleaned from his volume, much of it extremely critical of the German 
policy, but on the whole the book is a rather dull and very detailed ac- 
count of the various activities of the Austrians, many of them of slight 
importance. Exceptionally readable is General Rafael de Nogales’ Vier 
Jahre unter dem Halbmond (Berlin, 1924; English translation: Four 
Years under the Crescent, New York, 1926). Nogales was a Venezuelan 
officer in the Turkish service, and gives an unvarnished narrative of the 
Armenian massacres of 1915 and the campaign in Palestine. 
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_ The experiences of a French journalist in Constantinople from 
1912 to 1923 may be read in an attractive volume by Paul Genéve, Un 
frangais 4 Constantinople (Paris, 1923), and the former British mili- 
tary attaché at the Porte, Harold Armstrong, has dealt with the later 
period of the war in an unusually penetrating book, Turkey in Travail 
(London, 1925). Major-General Sir Charles V. F. Townshend’s My 
Campaign in Mesopotamia (London, 1920) is, of course, an indispen- 
sable source for the history of the British campaign in the East, but the 
student should read in connection with it the authoritative biography by 
Erroll Sherson, Townshend of Chitral and Kut (London, 1928), which 
is based upon the Townshend diaries and papers. Townshend’s successor 
is the theme of Major-General Sir C. E. Calwell’s The Life of Sir Stan- 
ley Maude, Lieutenant-General (London, 1920). The campaign in the 
valley of the Euphrates has been dealt with in the British official history 
of the war in four volumes entitled The Campaign in Mesopotamia, by 
Brigadier-General F. J. Moberly (London, 1923-27). By way of in- 
troduction the student will do well to consult the brief but authoritative 
sketch by Major R. Evans, A Brief Outline of the Campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia (London, 1926). 

A similar volume which serves a good purpose in the study of the 
operations in Palestine is Major-General M. G. E. Bowman-Manifold’s 
An Outline of the Egyptian and Palestine Campaigns 1914-1918 (Chat- 
ham, 1922). Sir Arthur Murray’s Despatches (Lendon, 1920) is of 
great source value for the period from June, 1916, to June, 1917, which 
forms the background for the operations of Allenby. Unfortunately 
there is no authoritative biography of Allenby. Raymond Savage’s Al- 
lenby of Armageddon (Indianapolis, 1926) is journalistic and super- 
ficial. But the official narrative of the war in Palestine has been pub- 
lished by Lieutenant-General Sir George MacMunn and Captain Cyril 
Falls, under the title Military Operations, Egypt and Palestine (Lon- 
don, 1928). Only Volume I has appeared to date, covering the period to 
June, 1917. This does not include the campaign of Allenby, but is full 
of interesting information in regard to the Arab revolt in the Hedjaz, 
the Darfur Expedition, and the Turkish attack on Aden. For the Al- 
lenby period the reader will do well to use Colonel A. P. Wavell’s The 
Palestine Campaigns (London, 1928), written by a member of Allenby’s 
staff. Much interesting information, well presented, may also be found 
in the two volumes of W. T. Massey, How Jerusalem Was Won and Al- 
lenby’s Final Triumph (London, 1920). The writer accompanied the 
army as the official correspondent of London newspapers and was in 
constant touch with the chief command. On the other side little has been 
published beyond the books already mentioned, but Dr. Steuber’s Jil- 
dirim: Deutsche Streiter auf Heiligem Boden (Berlin, 1922: Schlachten 
des Welt-Krieges, No. 5) recounts the varied experiences and observa- 
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tions of the German chief surgeon. Georges Douin’s L’attaque du Canal 
de Suez (Paris, 1922) is an unusually careful study of the situation in 
Egypt in 1914 and the famous Turkish attack of February 8, 1915. 

In bringing to a close the section of this paper dealing with Turkish 
history some reference may be permitted to volumes which deal pri- 
marily with the post-war situation, but which have a distinct historical 
approach. Modern Turkey, edited by Elliott G. Mears (New York, 
1924), is an admirable handbook of a descriptive nature, but contains 
good chapters on such subjects as Capitulations, the Turkish Press, the 
Young Turk Movement, International Relations, and the Armenian and 
Arabian Questions. Arnold Toynbee and Kenneth P. Kirkwood have 
written a volume on Turkey in the Modern World series (New York, 
1926), which gives a reliable, though very brief historical introduction to 
the developments of the situation since 1919. L’Islam et les races, by 
P. J. André (Paris, 1922), is also in large part historical and advances 
the argument that Islam lacks a fundamental unity. Hans Kohn, on the 
other hand, in his Geschichte der nationalen Bewegung im Orient (Ber- 
lin, 1928), carries the nationalist principle to a reductio ad absurdum. 
The writer was long resident in the East and approaches the subject in 
a scholarly way, surveying the renaissance of Islam, the Pan-Islamic 
movement, the policies and influence of the great powers, and the effects 
of the war upon the development of national consciousness. Particular 
mention should be made of the extensive bibliography. 

Some of the outlying parts of the Ottoman Empire had so special a 
history or presented so peculiar a problem that they can best be treated 
separately. Of Armenia there is little to report. Kevork Aslan’s Ar- 
menia and the Armenians from the Earliest Times until the Great War 
(New York, 1920) is an ordinary survey written with a pronounced bias 
and without any attempt to put the Armenian question into a larger set- 
ting. Of the general histories of Armenia perhaps the best is the brief 
sketch of the prominent authority on things Armenian, Frederic Macler, 
La nation arménienne, son passé, ses malheurs (Paris, 1923), though 
here too the viewpoint is distinctly limited. 

The history of Syria has been treated along broad lines and from 
the French standpoint in R. P. Lammens Petite histoire de Syrie et du 
Liban (Beyrut, 1924), which is primarily intended for use in the French 
schools. Of high merit, on the other hand, is M. Gaudefroy Demom- 
bynes’ La Syrie au début du quinziéme siécle d’aprés Qalgachandi 
(also printed as a dissertation under the title, La Syrie a lV’époque des 
Mamelouks, d’aprés les auteurs arabes, Paris, 1923). The author has 
made able use of the encyclopedic writings of Qalqachandi in survey- 
ing the state of Syria, and has furnished an admirable introduction. An- 
other monograph of value is Camille de Rochemonteix’ Le Liban et Vex- 
pédition frangaise en Syrie 1860-1861 (Paris, 1921), which is based 
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upon the papers of Ducrot and other unpublished documents from the 
French archives. Treatments of the contemporary developments in Syria 
under the French mandate must be omitted here, but two books by Comte 
R. de Gontaut-Biron cannot be passed over in silence. Gontaut has had 
wide experience in the French administration of Syria and in his Com- 
ment la France s’est installée en Syrie 1918-1919 (Paris, 1922) gives 
a detailed narrative of the intrigues and machinations of the immediate 
post-war period. The tone is pronouncedly Anglophobe. In the same 
author’s Sur les routes de Syrie aprés neuf ans de mandat (Paris, 1928) 
the reader will find what amounts to a veritable handbook of the Syrian 
question. 

Interest in Arabia has been greatly stimulated by the events of the 
Great War. Of general histories may be mentioned the admirable little 
volume of D. G. Hogarth, Arabia (London, 1922), which reviews the 
story of this region from 570 to 1920. Lina Eckenstein’s A History of 
Sinai (London, 1921) is of similar character, well informed, brief, and 
critical, though rather slight on the later period, while Harold F. Jacob’s 
Kings of Arabia (London, 1923) really deals almost entirely with the 
history of the Yemen. The writer was for a long time an official at Aden 
and a political adviser on Arabia and does much to clarify the history of 
British policy at Aden and the relations with the Turks in the later pe- 
riod. The Rise of the Imam of Sanaa by A. S. Tritton (New York, 
1925) touches the same general subject, but centers on the period from 
1586 to 1628, for which the writer depends largely upon a group of 
manuscripts discovered in the British Museum. 

Of the history of Arabia during the war the student can read in the 
famous volume of Thomas E. Lawrence, Revolt in the Desert (New 
York, 1927), in which the story of the Arab rising is told in dramatic 
fashion. Lowell Thomas’ With Lawrence in Arabia (New York, 1924), 
and Robert Graves’s Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure (Garden 
City, 1928) deal with the same subject, elaborating upon it and adding 
in some respects to our information. On the Nejd and the Wahhabi 
country, which is so little known to Europeans, two interesting volumes 
have appeared in recent years. H. St. J. Philby, in Arabia of the Wah- 
habis (London, 1928), tells of his mission to Ib’n Sa’ud in 1918 and 
Ameen Rihani, in Maker of Modern Arabia (Boston, 1928), describes 
his travels in the Nejd and his visit to the same potentate. 

The history of modern Egypt and of the Egyptian Question com- 
prises a large body of literature to which many valuable additions have 
been made during the past decade. Two general books may be men- 
tioned. R. L. Devonshire’s L’Egypte musulman et les fondateurs de ses 
monuments (Paris, 1926) is a series of lectures published with beautiful 
illustrations, in which the writer sketches the history of Egypt from the 
Arab Conquest to the French Expedition of 1798. The object through- 
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out is to furnish the necessary background for an understanding of 
Egyptian Moslem architecture, so that the book can hardly be classed 
with works on pure history. Sir Valentine Chirol, in The Occident and 
the Orient (Chicago, 1924), goes over the whole subject of the rela- 
tions of East and West after the rise of Islam. Few writers have a more 
complete mastery of the subject than Chirol, and his chapter on Egypt 
leaves little to be desired, considering its brevity. Walther Bjérkman’s 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten 
(Hamburg, 1928) is another careful study based in large part upon the 
huge encyclopedia of Qalqachandi, which was published in complete 
form at Cairo in the years 1913-20. Bjérkman has used other unpub- 
lished materials as well in his attempt to reconstruct the history of the 
Egyptian administration, but summarizes Qalqachandi in the second 
part of his book. A source dealing with a somewhat later period, but of 
considerable value, is the Account of the Ottoman Conquest of Egypt in 
the Year A.H. 922 (A.D. 1516), translated from the Third Volume of 
the Arabic Chronicle of Muhammed ibn Ahmed ibn Iyas, by W. H. 
Salmon (London, 1921). 

An important event in the field of modern Egyptian historiog- 
raphy in recent years has been the extensive publication of documentary 
material from the Egyptian, French, and British archives on the period 
of Napoleon and Mehemet Ali. These volumes are in the series of spe- 
cial publications of the Societé Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, under 
the auspices of King Fuad. The great majority of them are edited by 
Georges Douin, and are equipped with excellent introductions and sum- 
maries. Taken together they add tremendously to our knowledge of this 
interesting and crowded period, but since they are all of the same gen- 
eral nature it will probably suffice to list them here with the dates of 
publication at Cairo. The following are edited by Douin: La flotte de 
Bonaparte sur les cotes d’Egypte (1922), La campagne de Bruir en 
Méditerranée, mars-aott 1799 (Paris, 1923), L’Egypte indépendante, 
projet de 1801 (1924), L’Egypte de 1802-1804 (1925), Mohamed Aly, 
Pacha du Caire, 1805-1807 (1926), L’ Angleterre et VEgypte; La cam- 
pagne de 1807 (1928), Une mission militaire frangaise auprés de Mo- 
hamed Aly. Correspondance des Généraur Belliard et Boyer 1822- 
1826 (1923), Les premiéres frégates de Mohamed Aly, 1824-1827 
(1926), La mission du Baron de Boislecomte. L’Egypte et la Syrie en 
1833 (1927). Two other volumes have been edited by Edouard Driault: 
Mohamed Aly et Napoléon, 1807-1814 (1925) and La formation de 
Vempire de Mohamed Aly 1814-1823 (1927), and the following vol- 
umes have been announced for early publication: L’erpédition de Mo- 
rée; La premiére campagne de Syrie, 1831-1833 ; Egypte et les grandes 
puissances 1833-1841. In this same connection should be mentioned 
Shafik Ghorbal’s The Beginnings of the Egyptian Question and the Rise 
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of Mehemet Ali (London, 1928), a dissertation which is based in large 
part upon researches in the French and British archives. 

The great and absorbing topics in the more recent history of Egypt 
are the English occupation and the rise of the nationalist movement. 
The Association Egyptienne de Paris, a nationalist organization, in 
1920 published at Paris a volume entitled Documents diplomatiques 
concernant l’Egypte, de Mehemet Ali jusqu’en 1920. In this the reader 
will find reprinted all the British declarations in regard to Egypt, after 
which he is left to form his own conclusions. Of much the same tendency 
and written with the same object in view is R. Lambelin’s L’Egypte et 
V’Angleterre; vers Vindépendance (Paris, 1922), which surveys the pe- 
riod since Mehemet Ali and aims to expose the policy of the British. 
More eloquent yet is Mme Juliette Adam’s L’Angleterre en Egypte 
(Paris, 1922), which is, so to speak, the last will and testament of a bril- 
liant controversialist who spent a large part of her life in combatting 
the English policy and in pleading the cause of Egypt. More scholarly 
and detached is Sabry’s La genése de l’esprit national égyptien 1863- 
1882 (Paris, 1924), which is a dissertation based not only upon the 
printed books and newspapers, but also upon the unpublished memoirs of 
Arabi Pasha and of Mohammed Abduh, the intellectual leader of the ear- 
lier national movement. The further development of the movement is 
studied in a well-documented and reliable book by M. T. Symons, Brit- 
ain and Egypt. The Rise of Egyptian Nationalism (London, 1925). Sy- 
mons traces with great care the first efforts to broaden the Moslem out- 
look and establish a liberal system and lays great stress upon the impor- 
tance of the University of Cairo as well as upon Arabi. The British 
educational system did much, in his opinion, to further the growth of 
national consciousness, which first took on definite forms with the agita- 
tion of Mustapha Kemal, but was then delayed by the leader’s early 
death and the arrival of Kitchener. Beside these last-named works the 
book of Amin Osman, Le mouvement constitutionnel ex Egypte (Paris, 
1925), does not compare very favorably. The first part deals with the 
pre-war period and stresses the critical years from 1867 to 1882, but 
like so many dissertations presented to the Law Faculty at Paris, the 
book is hardly more than an essay and does not go much beyond obvious 
platitudes. 

Students of pre-war diplomacy have long since appreciated the im- 
portant réle played by the Egyptian Question in the years before 1904. 
Bismarck especially encouraged the English to go to Egypt and drew 
considerable comfort from the tension between England and France 
which resulted from the British occupation. In fact, it may be said that 
his use of the Egyptian Question was of cardinal importance in his 
whole system. Mathilde Kleine, in a thorough and careful dissertation 
entitled Deutschland und die Agyptische Frage 1875-1890 (Greifs- 
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wald, 1927), makes use of the German documents in a detailed analysis 
of the connection of the problem with general European politics. The 
student now has at his disposal two authoritative biographies which bear 
upon the British policy: C. H. Melville’s Life of the Right Honourable 
Sir Redvers Buller (2 vols., London, 1923), which throws light on the 
period from 1882 to 1885, and Sir George Arthur’s Life of Lord Kitch- 
ener (3 vols., London, 1920). In Sir Rennell Rodd’s Social and Diplo- 
matic Memoirs, 1894-1901 (London, 1923), he will also find much of 
interest on the later part of the Cromer administration. The Egyptian 
Enigma, by J. E. Marshall (London, 1928), is a volume of impressions 
and reminiscences covering the years 1890-1928 written by an Egyp- 
tian judge. Though generally sympathetic to the British viewpoint and 
perhaps somewhat hard upon the Egyptian aspirations, Marshall tries 
to apportion the responsibility fairly and is decidedly critical of the 
policies of Gorst, Kitchener, and Allenby. 

Since Lord Milner’s famous work on the British administration 
there has been no other general book as satisfactory as Major E. W. 
Polson Newman’s Great Britain in Egypt (London, 1928). Well in- 
formed and well balanced, Newman writes with the advantage of hind- 
sight and gives a particularly clear account of the critical war and post- 
war periods. The books of Lieutenant-Colonel Percival G. Elgood can 
also be highly recommended. Elgood was for years an inspector in the 
Egyptian ministry of the interior and commandant of Port Said during 
the war. In his book Egypt and the Army (New York, 1924) he deals 
with the period he knows best, the administrations of Cromer, Gorst, 
and Kitchener, and especially the war years. In his second work, T'he 
Transit of Egypt (London, 1928), he attempts a survey of the whole 
history of the country since the days of Cambyses, but the chief em- 
phasis is again on the modern period since the days of Mehemet Ali. 
The author shows throughout an intimate and sympathetic knowledge of 
the country and its problems and writes in an easy and agreeable style. 
Of much the same character is George Young’s Egypt, in the Modern 
World series (New York, 1927). Like other books in th's series this 
volume has a few introductory chapters dealing with the history of 
Egypt in the past century, the stress coming on the period since 1914. 
Few Englishmen have had such a long and varied experience in the 
Near East as Young, and his treatment of the growth of Egyptian na- 
tionalism and the movement for independence deserves careful attention. 
The author, frank, outspoken and critical, does not mince words in dis- 
cussing the British policy. If anything he goes too far in his condemna- 
tion. 

Many of the books just mentioned deal not only with the war pe- 
riod, but with the involved situation of Egypt since 1918. Of particular 
interest in connection with these same years is Latif Himaya’s La con- 
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dition internationale de l’ Egypte depuis 1914 (Paris, 1922), in which a 
hurried survey of the earlier phases of the Egyptian Question is fol- 
lowed by a detailed legal analysis of the international aspect of the later 
period. In George L. Beer’s African Questions at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference (New York, 1928) the student will find a long chapter on the 
Egyptian problem as it confrented the American delegation, and the 
memoranda prepared by the »:.thor for the use of the American com- 
mission. 

The author has made no reference in this bibliographical review to 
the staggering volume of political writing published since 1920 and 
bearing on Near Eastern questions. To have done so would have re- 
quired almost as much space again. But much of the material here list- 
ed, if it does not treat of current politics, concerns itself with what may 
be called past politics. This is the outstanding characteristic of the his- 
torical work now being done in the field of the Near East. Only a small 
number of the books published are careful scholarly productions, and 
very few of these devote themselves to the study of the interesting and 
important period from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries. In so 
far as even this is an advance over the past it is gratifying, but the stu- 
dent cannot help but be impressed with the urgent need for more careful 
work in the earlier centuries if the later period and the present are to be 
adequately understood. 

Wiruiam L. Lancer 

Harvarp University 
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RECENT TEXTBOOKS OF MODERN HISTORY* 


HE manualization of knowledge in the later days of the Western 
Empire is frequently regarded as a manifest sign of the decline 
of intellectual life that was taking place in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. For the observer of the American scene, the only refuge from 
an accentuated Spenglerian pessimism is a hope that the diagnosis, like 
so much other diagnosis of the dying Empire, may be incorrect. As Pro- 
fessor Beard has pointed out in bitter words,’ no longer does the com- 
pletion of the secondary school, or even of undergraduate courses, 
mark the end of textbook study for the modern student. This phenome- 
non, the increase in the use of the textbooks in higher studies, is cer- 
tainly one that deserves the attention of persons interested in higher 
education. The thought leaps to the mind that it is an indication that 
even the rapidly increasing output of doctors of philosophy has not kept 
pace with the need for independent and original teaching. 

These four textbooks strikingly resemble each other. When this re- 
view was undertaken, the difficulty at once arose of deciding what a text- 
book was. Illumination came suddenly from an expression in Louis 
Madelin’s Preface to his French Revolution: “There is no question here 
of a school text-book. I should have found it impossible to bind myself 
to any educational program.” Here we have the essence of the matter: 
A textbook is a book that conforms to (but does not create) an educa- 

*A History of Europe from the Reformation to Our Own Day. By Ferrpi- 
NAND ScHEVILL, Professor of Modern History in the University of Chicago. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. v+728. $3.50. Professor Schevill’s book 
has been examined only with reference to his treatment of the period up to 1815. 

History of Europe (1492-1815). By Cuester Penn Hicpry, Pu.D., Professor 
of History in the University of North Carolina [now in the University of Wis- 
consin]. Under the editorship of James T. Shotwell, LL.D., Professor of History 
in Columbia University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xiii+479+ 
xii. $3.25. 

2 History of Europe, 1500-1815: The Development of European Cwwiliza- 
tion from Columbus to Metternich. By James Epwarp Gritespiz, Px.D., Associ- 
ate Professor of Modern European History, Pennsylvania State College. [‘‘Bor- 
wi Historical Series,’ under the editorship of Harry Ermer Barnes, Pu.D., 
Professor of Historical Sociology, Smith College.] New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


1928. Pp. xxv+602. $5.00. 
A Short History of Europe, 1500-1815. By Atsert Hyma, University of 
Michigan. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1928. Pp. xii+496. $3.50. 


* New Republic, LI, 208. 
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tional program. In the United States, where there is no highly authori- 
tative ministry of education to make responsible decisions, some obscure- 
ly operating social institution has apparently developed to impose 
conformity to an educational “program,” which no one has invented or 
imposed and for which, certainly, no one would be responsible. 

If the American historiography of Europe has actually reached a 
definitive state, it may be proper that the textbooks in that field should 
use, in general, the same intellectual point of departure and aim at ex- 
pressing for the undergraduate student the same course of events and 
at arriving at the same inconclusive end. The existence of the assumed 
condition, however, may be doubted. European history in American 
schools is not at all what it would seem the historical and psychological 
relation of Americans to the problem requires, namely, a history of Eu- 
rope. It remains an aggregation of brief summaries of the national his- 
tories of the several states on European soil, with the emphasis on states 
that have been militarily and politically powerful enough to create a dis- 
turbance of some kind in the world. Is there no American master of the 
European scene who can create for us a synthesis of Europe’s past that 
speaks to the fundamental need of his American readers, that re-creates 
for them the cultural unity which, rather than any part or parts of Eu- 
rope, is for them fatherland? If it were not for the anomalous hyper- 
development in American soil of that monstrous product of Europe, 
nationalism, and its incidental by-product, democracy, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that an American scholar would be particularly 
well placed to attain that very desirable end. 

The formula for such a history of the political aspect of European 
civilization is available, not to say obvious. In the ninth century, the po- 
litical organization of Europe west of the Elbe and Adriatic, and north 
of the Pyrenees, was anarchy, government based upon mutual arrange- 
ment; in the twentieth century, the political organization of a widely 
expanded Europe was the absolute state, more than Roman in its au- 
thoritativeness. The evolution from the one to the other has many as- 
pects, religious, economic, intellectual, technical—all of which have 
their places in the story, but subordinate places, such as that of the state 
would be in a history of European religion or in a history of European 
thought. Like religious and intellectual history, the political history of 
Europe should expand with the boundaries of European institutions 
rather than concern itself with the national units of the European pen- 
insula. Its categories should be functions and organs, rather than terri- 
torial divisions. 

Power, its organization and its exercise, is itself a part of the his- 
tory of civilization, as we may (without offense, I hope, to the guardians 
of its still neglected altars) call the “new history.” It is a social func- 
tion which in the history of European civilization has undergone an ex- 
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traordinary evolution. It has become so important that men who write 
history and who read it have come to conceive this part as the whole, 
and are properly condemned by the advocates of the ‘‘new history” for 
doing so. The writers of textbooks are duly intimidated by this disap- 
proval. Like Professor Schevill, they recognize the obligation to write 
a “history of European civilization” but feel that “the time is not ripe” 
and turn to more “modest” task of writing a history of Europe. The 
time is not ripe for a history of European civilization; but is it not pos- 
sible to give to this absorbing and important question of power organi- 
zation a setting in relation to European civilization, a treatment that is 
at least sufficiently responsive to modern thought to portray how the 
state rose and grew in Europe rather than how Holland or Sweden 
“rose” or “declined” with reference to just one function of the state, 
namely, that of exercising influence, especially military influence, upon 
the action of other states? It is, of course, absurd to talk about the “‘de- 
cline of Holland” unless you are writing a history of the conflicts of 
power. Actually, Holland, like every other state in Europe, has grown 
more complex, more elaborate, and more effective in almost every func- 
tion of the state, except relative fighting power. 

For these historians, the history of Europe is still the history of a 
series of power conflicts, of the attainment of “ascendancy” by France, 
of “colonial and commercial supremacy” by England of the “rise” of 
Prussia and the “decline” of Holland. The center and core of the narra- 
tive is essentially what it was when Froissart told his stirring tales. 
True enough, these modern chroniclers have less to say of the persons of 
kings and knights and more to say of the broad complex of factors to 
which, instead of to God, they assign the arbitrament of battles. While 
the function of power as a phase of European society is ignored, at no 
time is the question less than dominant, what nation is supreme, ascend- 
ant, powerful in Europe. 

In spite of their curtseys to the “new history,” our writers cor- 
rectly assume that students and teachers will look to them for the narra- 
tive of a political development rather than for such materials, say, as 
Osborn presents in his New Stone Age or Burkitt in Our Early An- 
cestors or Evans in his accounts of Minoan Crete. There a task is im- 
posed upon the historian which can be fairly called “cultural history.” 
That is not what is required of the historian of Europe. He is actually 
confined to politics, to “questions of state.” The teachers who will use 
these books are commonly assumed to have some general relationship to 
history. They are called ‘‘professors of history.” As a matter of fact, 
they have no more general relationship to history than do the historians 
of religion or of literature or of science. They are professors of the his- 
tory of political societies. They associate naturally with the political 
scientists and the “political” economists—auntil they cease to be po- 
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litical. A great deal of fallacious thinking would be obviated if the func- 
tion of the symbol, “history,” were recognized to be analogous to that of 
the symbol “science,” as the symbol, in short, for one of the two distinct 
modes of thinking available to the human mind, each of them applicable 
to the whole range of human experience, and if the function of the so- 
called historians were considered to be the application of that method to 
a particular phase of experience. The recognition of this limitation 
would clear the way for the historical treatment of the social organiza- 
tion of power, which we call the “state,” without digressions and with- 
out assumptions. Perhaps under such circumstances American histor- 
ians would return to the good old German custom of defining their 
terms, which at the present is apparently not regarded as a safe thing 
to do in an American book (see the translator’s preface to Max Weber, 
General Economic History.)* Some clear definition of “state” and 
“absolutism” and “monarchy” might lead to the abandonment of cate- 
gories such as “absolutism” and “the absolute monarchy,” sharply de- 
limited at 1789. It might be recognized that absolutism was exactly what 
the so-called monarchy failed to achieve in France, and that success in 
achieving it is what differentiates the nineteenth-century state, whether 
“monarchical” or republican in form, from the eighteenth-century state. 

A regrettable feature of these textbooks, as of all other textbooks 
of history and most American teaching of history, is their outdated 
philosophy. So far as one may detect any philosophical bases in the 
catchwords and in the selections of fact, it is a set of partial assump- 
tions that are substantially Spencerian, with strong traces of Mill’s Es- 
say on Liberty, plus a simple and complete trust in Kantian cause. The 
American historical writer of the last two generations has, of course, 
been too canny to make or to adopt openly any general synthetic pattern 
into which to put his little picture of the past as a part of a larger whole. 
Like the common law, he has broadened out from precedent to prece- 
dent and has been content to organize his material in a way that will 
show how the parts of his Europe grew stronger or weaker in fighting 
power, and how “odious” privileges were supplanted by the gradual 
extension of the blessings of democracy. This may be doing an injustice 
to these writers—certainly the compromise between a flat abnegation of 
philosophy and blind selection of “facts,” on the one hand, and the need 
for a dramatic, climatic story of progress has been well worked out; the 
fact of progress is portrayed but the word is not used. On the other 
hand, Spengler and Croce might not have lived, so far as any reaction, 
sympathetic or hostile, is revealed in these books, all published since 
1925.* This may be as it should be. It may be “sound” that a selection 

* New York, 1927. 


* Except that Schevill, in his Preface, recognizes the history of Europe as a 
distinct story. 
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of facts from an innumerable host should be determined by irrational 
precedent and tradition. It may be the only function of the historian to 
present occurrences as items in an indefinitely continuing series. The 
philosophers of today and their philosophies may be totally unimportant 
to the present-day historian, even though Leibniz and Locke, Rousseau 
and Kant, may be capital figures in his picture of earlier centuries, even 
though the language that he writes may embody the clichés of Spencer 
and Comte. 

Professor Schevill, who himself is not guiltless of the Kantian fal- 
lacy, points out clearly enough in a valuable paragraph the historical 
function of Kant and suggests that his “division of knowledge into air- 
tight compartments was a specious procedure which may ultimately 
break down.” In spite of this skepticism, the author of The Making of 
Modern Germany surprisingly enough does not turn so much as a glance 
at the Goethian alternative which Spengler has made so powerfully sig- 
nificant for this day—does not, if it must be said, mention Goethe. For 
our other historians Goethe was an “exponent of the ideal and the heroic 
in literature” (Gillespie), “the author of the immortal Faust,” who 
“contributed liberally to contemporary German drama” (Hyma), 
“whose deeper nature sought rather [than patriotism] the universality 
of the antique thought and combined it with an almost prophetic ap- 
preciation of modern science.” So much for the man who said, for all 
the historians to ponder: “The Godhead is effective in the living and 
not in the dead, in the becoming and the changing, not in the become 
and the fixed!” 

A manual for students not very advanced in character may be as- 
sumed to have the function of introducing the student to the canons of 
historical thinking. Nearly every reader of these lines will remember 
some teacher, the data of whose lectures as a whole are in the limbo of 
forgotten things, but whose insistence upon those canons is still a part 
of the intellectual constitution of his student. There is, possibly, no 
place in a textbook for a deliberate discussion or formulation of the 
canons. A recurrent challenge in a word, a phrase, the turn of a sen- 
tence, would probably be more effective and certainly more practicable. 
At any rate, it would seem to lie within the function of the textbook to 
do something in the way of making the student conscious of the rules of 
the game he is learning to play. 

To impress the student with the rules of the game would involve a 
rigorous adherence to the canons that is difficult in a one-volume sum- 
mary of a long period of European history. In nearly every historical 
textbook—in all of these from which this article takes its impulse—this 
rigor is softened into a rather loose indulgence in the use of causal con- 
nection as a substitute for more cautious rhetorical sequences. Professor 
Schevill declares that “the French king had become very great because, 
enjoying a permanent revenue not subject to the control of the States 
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General, he was enabled to maintain therewith a professional army 
wholly dependent upon himself” (p. 213). Professor Gillespie asserts 
that the fact that the break with Rome “occurred first [ !] in Germany 
was due to a number of causes,” which he proceeds to enumerate. Pro- 
fessor Hyma has a subsection headed “The Causes of the Reforma- 
tion.” Professor Higby says that “the French Revolution was a result 
of the diffusion of intelligence and of the weakness of the French mon- 
archy.” In his Preface he avows the basic principle of all of these 
books: ‘“My endeavor has been to show that history is the product of 
many forces.” So indeed it is, and the attempt to analyze them would 
be an interesting problem for the scientist. To attempt to write history 
in terms of cause and effect, to link historical sequences by causal con- 
nections, is, of course, to reduce history to a series of unproved and 
unchecked scientific assumptions. 

This obsession with the causal sequence blinds these writers to the 
valuable concept of “style” as a form inclusive of all life in a given cul- 
tural period. One looks in vain for any such revealing sentence as Som- 
bart’s, “The same spirit out of which the new state and the new reli- 
gion, the new science and the new technique were born formed also the 
new economic life,’”® or for a recognition of that “deep uniformity” be- 
tween double-entry bookkeeping and contrapuntal music, between the 
rising kingships and baroque architecture, that Spengler has so illu- 
minatingly formulated. 

I note in these four books a curious absence of genetic conceptions. 
The development is more like that of a chess game than like that of an 
organism. A concrete example of the deficiency is the absence from all 

‘four indexes, and so far as repeated examination shows, from all four 
texts, of any conscious or deliberate approach to the genetically funda- 
mental problem of population.* It cannot be due to a reluctance to use 
statistics, as the size of armies, number of people killed, etc., are fre- 
quently noted. I commend to their successors the excellent example of 
Fueter in his Geschichte des europdischen Staatensystems, 1492-1559. 
That illuminating index of changing political and economic conditions, 
the revenues collected and expended by the various monarchies at sev- 
eral dates between 1500 and 1789, is nowhere mentioned. Neither is 
the function of legislation or the function of war treated as an increas- 
ingly important function of the state.” It would be perhaps unjust to 


* Das moderne Kapitalismus (Munich, 1922), I, 327. 


*I have found the following references to population: the population of 
England in 1750 (twice); loss of population in Germany (three times); popula- 
tion of the American colonies, French and English, in 1750; population of Prus- 
sia in 1757; population of Austria, Prussia, and the Empire as a whole about 
1700. 


* Professor Schevill has a single very limited paragraph (p. 276) on “War a 
Permanent Feature of European Civilization,” as an introduction to Grotius. 
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test such severely compressed summaries by their omissions, but surely 
war and the conflict of arms occupy enough space to permit examina- 
tion under a genetic point of view. 

Some twenty-five years ago a group of especially brilliant teachers 
attempted to introduce into the American teaching of history the use of 
source materials. Their work was highly acclaimed and has been the 
basis for some of the distinction which each of the group has attained. 
At the end of the quarter-century, however, the educationally significant 
appropriation of this very important innovation has been slight. The be- 
ginning student in history is still confronted with the task of learning 
for memoriter repetition a series of abstractions in the form of a syn- 
thesis of a given period, a result of years of training on the part of its 
creator, but as a phenomenon, necessarily rather a part of the biography 
of the creator than an integral feature of the past time under discussion 
and observation. Unlike Agassiz, the modern history teacher looks at 
the fish himself and reports conscientiously to the student what he, the 
teacher, sees. Neither the lecturer nor the textbook writer insists upon 
the student looking at the vestiges of the fact himself and re-creating 
it as a part of his own experience. Who has heard a lecture upon a text 
or a group of texts or read a (so-called) textbook that contained texts 
as an integral part of its composition? Of the textbooks under examina- 
tion, Profesor Gillespie’s surpasses the others with a grand total of 
twelve distinct sentences quoted from contemporaries, including Tet- 
zel’s ignoble appeal as a salesman of indulgences and Newton’s well- 
known law of gravitation, in the space of one hundred pages. At one 
point, indeed, in a discussion of the relation of the teachings of the Re- 
formers to the gain spirit (p. 203) he shows how well and with what 
economy of space contemporary utterances can be used to establish a 
historical fact. In a similar space of one hundred pages, Professor 
Hyma quotes James I twice and Cromwell once, and Professor Schev- 
ill quotes James once, Cromwell thrice, and Baxter once. Professor 
Higby quotes only once in the hundred pages examined. All of the quo- 
tations are limited to a single sentence except in two cases, where as 
many as three sentences are quoted. 

Professor Schevill in his introductory chapter presents a suggestive 
justification of the new history, and in his Section I (chaps. ii and iii) 
a vigorous and clean-cut analysis of what was old and what was new in 
1500 (“The Medieval Phase” and “The Renaissance Phase” of Euro- 
pean civilization) in terms of the ‘‘new history.” These sketches, brief 
and formal though they are, give rise to a very real disappointment at 
his obviously regretful avoidance of the task of the new history. His 
categories here are real, his brief developments are justes, the picture 
in each short chapter valid and living. In his main task, however, to 
which this material is merely introductory, his abnegation is unfor- 
tunately complete. The young student will be untroubled by any notion 
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that the Protestant revolt had something to do with the modern sover- 
eign state or that Catholic political principles were a basis for the sym- 
pathetic attitude of the Stuarts; he will find one page about Colbert and 
nine pages about the wars of Louis XIV. He will find no mention of 
pietism and only two sentences on Methodism. Capitalism and philoso- 
phy, literature and art, he will find—but in those guestrooms outside 
the ordinary living quarters of the historian which are provided for 
not-too-intrusive strangers, chapters on “European Civilization toward 
the Middle of the Seventeenth Century” and “Political, Social, Eco- 
nomic, and Intellectual Currents between 1648 and 1789.” Although 
Locke and Montesquieu are mentioned, he is not informed that Defoe 
and the Savarys reflected widespread motives of action that the greater 
ones hardly guessed. Carlyle’s blood and terror will not seem incom- 
plete to him as a picture of the French Revolution. Feuchtwanger’s 
Power will be a complete surprise. 

Professor Higby has done a very neat job of packing a great 
amount of information into a very small space. It has been possible 
only by sparing the reader any surprises and by avoiding all discur- 
sions of a reflective character. He has adhered most rigorously to the 
program of the Invisible Authority. This has made possible an effec- 
tive and cogent narrative, or set of narratives, that are usually valid 
except in the summaries of ideas that are necessary in his chapters on 
“The Intellectual Revolt against Authority” and “France on the Eve 
of the French Revolution.” In his introductory chapter, Professor 
Higby falls into some errors that seem anomolous in view of the high 
standard of accuracy which he maintains in the rest of his book. The 
village was by no means the universal form of agricultural life as he 
suggests. The manure piles which offended the noses of American sol- 
diers billeted in French villages are modern innovations, not common 
in the sixteenth century. The low impression given of the technical 
quality of agricultural tools is flatly contradicted by a sixteenth-century 
picture reproduced by Boissonade.* In his chapter on “The Eve of the 
French Revolution,” he understates the fact when he says that ‘“‘only a 
minority” of the bishops lived at court and exaggerates when he sug- 
gests that the journeymen’s associations as such played any large part 
in the movements of the Revolutionary period. It is difficult to believe 
that growers of olives and wine “practiced a biennial rotation of crops” 
(p. 324). The increase in the number of executions at Paris during the 
last months of the Terror was caused by the concentration of “‘revolu- 
tionary justice” rather than by increasing severity (p. 380). 

Professor Gillespie, even more concretely than Professor Schevill, 
betrays a strong desire to write “new” history and similarly abandons 
his purpose. In Part I, “The Foundations,” he begins with a skilful 

* Life and Work in Medieval Europe (New York, 1927), p. 232. 
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description of “The Political Background” (the state system) and ‘“The 
Social and Economic Background,” introducing, however, a chapter on 
“Dynastic Rivalry,” which hardly seems to be of the “foundations.” He 
then turns to the external and internal “Expansion of European Life 
and Culture,” which he carries to about 1700, and only in Part III to 
“The Reformation and the Religious Wars.” From this point on his 
categories break down. “Absolutism and Imperialism” (Part IV) cov- 
ers three chapters on Spain and France. Absolutism in Sweden, Rus- 
sia, England, the German states, receives incidental but not systematic 
treatment in other places. Part V is obviously conglomerate: ‘The 
Maritime Powers, Colonial Rivalry, and the Development of Repre- 
sentative Government.” No note is taken of the adjustment in the form 
and substance of the “absolutisms” in response to conditions to which 
parliamentarism itself was a response. Part VI (‘‘The Decline of the 
Old and the Rise of the New Powers in Northern and Eastern Eu- 
rope”) is a frank abandonment of the sociological point of view of the 
beginning of the book. The discussion of “The Progress of Civilization” 
(Part VII) is rich and full and at the last well linked to the political 
purpose of the whole book. It might well have been called “Changing 
Civilization and the Changing Problem of Government.” The final sec- 
tion of the book, ““The French Revolution and Napoleon,” almost inev- 
itably, is far more French than European. In spite of Napoleon’s ef- 
forts, in spite of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s efforts, the weight of French 
nationalistic writing on the Revolution still is an almost insuperable 
handicap in any attempt to formulate the Revolution in terms of Euro- 
pean civilization. 

Professor Hyma indulges very sensibly and profitably his natural 
pro-Dutch bias. He recalls the too-little-known merits of Huyghens 
and the general leadership of Holland in intellectual and economic 
life. His clear-cut statement of the influence of sea power wielded by 
the Dutch on the military action of Sweden in Germany during the 
Thirty Years’ War and the rest of the seventeenth century is fresh and 
valuable. Like his fellow-Dutchman, Van Loon, however, he deprecates 
the inability of the Dutch to produce “great” political institutions, pre- 
sumably such as would have enabled them to play a great part in the 
power game of the next two centuries. He is apologetic about William 
III leaving Holland for the English throne. Professor Hyma’s interpre- 
tation of the French Revolution is very happily influenced by Madelin. 
He recognizes that it was substantially a victory of the middle class. 
Unfortunately, he falls into the almost conventional error of attributing 
the conflict between the Jacobins and the Girondists to the supposed 
radicalism of the former and the supposed conservatism of the latter. 
He describes the National Assembly as anti-Christian (p. 355), and 
makes the doubtful statement that “‘it was the proletariat of Paris which 
now [ after 1792] directed the course of the Revolution.” 
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The textbook, after all, is a pedagogical device and should be ex- 
amined for what it is. None of these textbooks goes beyond providing 
a narrative, a list of books with each of the chapters, a set of maps, and 
an index. No prosperity seems to have attended the various attempts 
to organize courses of study in a fashion analogous to that of the lab- 
oratory courses in the sciences, as a series of exercises for the student to 
perform; and, indeed, the history of the laboratory method does not par- 
ticularly warrant imitation. Comparison of the expenditures per stu- 
dent-hour in laboratory courses and in history courses in most institu- 
tions would indicate that this differentiation has been unfortunate for 
history-teaching, at least in so far as it has led to a disproportionately 
slight economic support of the history-teaching. At any rate, as things 
are, a textbook in history cannot be expected to be a laboratory manual. 

In the matter of bibliographies, Professor Gillespie set himself a 
high standard and made his selections with quite a logical consistency. 
He relegates textbook summaries to a properly subordinate position, but 
includes a fairly complete list of the larger general syntheses and the 
main bodies of source material available. He devotes most of each bib- 
liography to monographic or biographical studies. While he yields to 
the fact that American students will only reluctantly read other than 
English books, he includes important French books and some German 
books. On the whole, he has provided a very helpful beginner’s guide 
to the literature and a respectable standard for building up a college 
library. He does not attempt evaluation of specific books, although his 
lists are classified by subject. 

Professor Hyma has also devoted a great deal of attention to his 
Bibliography, which he has collected into a single list at the end of his 
book. He has frequently interjected critical notes, usually useful, but 
sometimes banal; would this purpose not be better served in the limited 
space available by using Baedeker’s well-known device? In general, he 
cites only books in English, with some classification, and with some at- 
tempt to include source material. His selections are, however, difficult 
to justify. He does not include a number of books of the first impor- 
tance, such as those by Van Dyke, Cheyney, Von Ruville, Leger, Pla- 
tonov, Pares, Sée, Renard and Weulersse, Aulard (!), Mathiez (!), 
Fournier, and Corti. 

Professor Higby’s lists of study references have a valuable feature 
that is omitted from the other books, that is, atlas references for map 
study. He consistently includes source references. He also has limited 
himself to English language books except for an occasional reference 
to the Histoire générale and to Lavisse’s Histoire de France. He does 
not refer to Batiffol’s or to Stryenski’s volumes, to Van Dyke’s Cather- 
ine or Palm’s Politics and Religion, to Platonov, Pares, or Beazley, on 
Russia, to Malleson’s little books on India, to Randall’s Making of the 
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Modern Mind, to Sée or Renard and Weulersse, to Mathiez or Aulard, 
to Ludwig or Masson. 

Professor Schevill’s lists of books consistently omit serious work 
and source material and include without discrimination books of the 
most diverse character, too often other textbooks, without any signifi- 
cant organization. The references are not bibliographical models for 
students. 

None of the book lists includes historical fiction. All of the books 
are well supplied with maps, which, as usual, are not of a character to 
serve for accurate geographical study and, on the other hand, fail to 
perform the function of expressing graphically the ideas of the authors. 
Maps for the political and social historian should be drawn with some of 
the freedom that Hendrik van Loon and Lewis Browne have used. As 
a geographical fact, Great Britain is an island at such and such a loca- 
tion with such and such dimensions; as an element of political and so- 
cial history, it is, of course, misleading to show it as of the same rela- 
tive size in 1500 and in 1800. Central Europe, to correspond to the 
teaching of these textbooks, should certainly have smaller dimensions 
than England or France. The maps, on the whole, preserve a certain 
detachment from the composition of the books as though, perhaps, they 
were additional material from other sources than the author. The maps 
in Professor Gillespie’s book, especially the frontispiece (‘Europe about 
1500”), that showing the religious divisions of Europe about 1600 (at 
p- 240), the map of Central Europe in 1648 (p. 240), and the map of 
Russia (p. 428), are models of typography. Only Professor Higby has 
furnished a thoroughgoing analytical Index. Professor Schevill’s and 
Professor Gillespie’s indexes are intermittently analytical and Profes- 
sor Hyma’s not at all. 

The rhetorical style of the books is what one has learned to ex- 
pect—English frightfully tortured under the peine forte et dure of the 
publisher’s $5.00 limit. Professor Schevill occasionally surges off to the 
high rhythm, say, of his Siena book, but descends to something like this: 
“Turning from heaven to earth, he is correctly characterized as an em- 
piricist.”” On his first page Professor Gillespie has this sentence: ‘“Po- 
litically, the importance of feudal lords tended toward decentraliza- 
tion”; on his final page, this: “Politically, the outcome of the Napoleon- 
ic era had first resulted in the elevation of France to the pinnacle of 
power among the nations and then in national humiliation.” Professor 
Hyma has accommodated himself most easily to his limited space, but by 
extreme simplification. Of Calvin he says: “If he had been reared by 
loving parents, he might have been less cold and haughty in later life.” 
It is not clear whether this is intended as a Freudian or a Rotarian in- 
terpretation. Professor Higby’s rigorous limitation of aim and his 
rigorous adherence to the short sentence has saved him from pitfalls, but 
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not always from banality. His first sentence announces that the “three 
centuries” in question “profoundly modified the institutions, the habits 
and the ideas of Europeans.” He would have served the cause of his- 
torical instruction better if he had added, “of course.” 

This ungenerous estimate of these textbooks has not been meant to 
scourge unworthy work. All are good and useful books. The purpose 
has been rather to contribute a little to the ripening of the time for the 
reorganization of the study of European history in our colleges, to chal- 
lenge the invisible, formless, and nameless power which imposes the 
mortmain of uniformity upon our teaching, and to reassert the function 
of history as philosophy. 


Freperick L. Nusspaum 
University or WyomM1NnG 
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The History of British Civilization. By E. Winertevp-Srrat- 
rorp. Two volumes. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1928. 
Pp. xv-+1284. $12.00. 

“History,” says Dr. Wingfield-Stratford, “is a living unity,” “a su- 
preme work of art that unfolds itself now in thought as it did once in 
time.” The best approach to it is through the study of “creative activity, 
which, in direct proportion to its creativeness, gives us the key to the 
understanding of the past.’’ History becomes intelligible in the light of 
art and art in that of history.” He pours scorn on those who offer what 
is called an economic interpretation of history, and upon those who tell 
the story of one particular phase of human activity or in his vigorous 
phrase, tell “a story arbitrarily sliced down the middle, as if by some in- 
visible buzz saw.”” The supreme task which he sets himself is to tell a 
unified and continuous story, and to make clear ‘‘the mental and spirit- 
ual processes of which ‘the facts of history are but casual manifesta- 
tions.” 

However, like the weakest of his brethren he has had to divide his 
work into parts and to use chapters and paragraphs. The two volumes 
contain a short prologue and epilogue, and four books which in turn 
carry the story from prehistoric times to the end of the Middle Ages, to 
1660, to- 1815, and to 1914. The first three books have each about 300 
pages and the last 400. 

Within the limits of these books and chapters flows a story of the 
civilization of all the people who go under the name British and of some 
non-British people in the Empire. The English people have the major 
role, it is true, but in the early part of the book there are interesting 
chapters on Irish and Welsh civilization, and in the later, a sympathetic 
description of the people of modern Ireland, and well-informed chapters 
on the people of India, with whose civilization the author has had ac- 
quaintance. Like most Britons he does not think it necessary to extol 
the virtues of the British people; he is content to quote Kipling on the 
“Law” and the “Blood,” without adverse comment. The story has unity 
and variety. Unity is obtained by free use of analogies and generaliza- 
tions, the one drawing together the thread of life in different ages, the 
other striking the common denominator of an age. Variety comes from 
the separate description of many phases of British civilization. 

Intellectual life, literature, the fine arts, and social life have the 
larger share of the story. The discnssion of intellectual movements is 
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full and simple. Every philosopher of importance is mentioned, be his 
field pure philosophy, physics, mathematics, politics, economics, or so- 
ciology ; his theories are plainly set forth and some connection or con- 
trast is shown between them and those of his fellows. It is skilfully 
done and set out in a lively, readable manner that makes these passages 
unique among books which aim to be no more than general histories. 
Literature appears, not only in the form of quotations which grace al- 
most every page, but as a large and solid prop to the structure of intel- 
lectual life. The chief periods of English literary history are discussed, 
with a view of showing their connection with other phases of contem- 
porary life, and from time to time a halt is called to examine in detail the 
personality and writings of such men as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Blake, 
or Kipling. The characters of fiction and the drama are almost as com- 
mon in these pages as are the characters of historical fact; Adam, Beo- 
wulf, and Arthur are there, and in a sentence of the prologue Elmer 
Gantry rubs shoulders with Christ. 

First-hand knowledge and ready appreciation inspire this use of 
literature and cause the author to strike a truer note than he does in his 
discussion of art. There are many writers of the history of the fine arts 
whose knowledge of a little history makes them bold to draw parallels 
between artistic forms and historical movements. Dr. Wingfield-Strat- 
ford has affinity with this group. To him a Gothic cathedral is the su- 
preme symbol of the Middle Ages; hence we have ‘Gothic spirit,” 
“Gothic Christianity,” and “Gothic democracy,” and later a similar use 
of such artistic terms as “perpendicular.” This looseness is compensated 
by careful passages on the history of the fine arts which are notable for 
their insistence on the beauty of English art. In his endeavor to redeem 
the glory of his countrymen the author calls to life a school of late seven- 
teenth-century English painters and declares them to be the superiors 
of Van Dyck, Lely, and Kneller, and in discussing modern painters he 
marks off the English virtues of Augustus John from what may be the 
vices of the Frenchmen. 

Social life is dealt with in a more intimate way. The author has an 
eye for class distinctions, class customs, manners, dress, games, and the 
like, and has just the racy language with which to describe them. He is 
never better than in his passages on town and country life, on the sports 
of the early nineteenth-century country gentry, or on the Saturday-aft- 
ernoon football crowd in modern days. 

He writes of religion as one who has felt its appeal and who is eager 
to give a prominent place to religious opinion as an influence that has 
molded British civilization. The beauty of holiness is what attracts him, 
rather than the nice shading of religious thought, and one pictures him 
as a worshiper who is satisfied to let his eye roam over stained-glass 
windows and to listen to the cadences of the priest’s voice, rather than 
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to think devoutly upon the sermon. This is, perhaps, the best approach 
to a study of the Christian religion in England; the success with which 
the author uses it cannot be gainsaid when one reads his passages on the 
religion of the medieval church, of the established church in the early 
seventeenth century. 

Politics plays the least important part in the story. There is a bare 
political narrative, filled out from time to time with thumbnail sketches, 
and there is mention of constitutional development; but both are inade- 
quate. They lack the simple detail that is essential to cogent argument 
and a clear story. Sometimes the author calls attention to this, as in his 
introduction to discussion of the causes of the civil war; more often we 
are left to find it for ourselves; to notice the gap between the defeat of 
the Armada and the accession of James I, or the two-line account of the 
cabinet system. Lack of detail makes him depend on waving formulas 
before us, such as the common law, divine right, or democracy. Nor are 
the few facts free from error, as in the confusion of the Bill of Rights 
and the Act of Settlement (p. 690). 

The neglect of politics is the great weakness of the book. Most his- 
torians, if set the task of writing around the British people a chapter in 
the history of world-civilization, such as this is intended to be, would 
spend a large part of their time describing the native genius for govern- 
ment. We must, however, give the author credit for courage in under- 
taking, like a conjurer, to keep five or six balls in the air at the same 
time. The fundamental question is, perhaps, not whether one ball is in 
the air too often and one in his hand too much of the time, but whether 
the general effect is successful and the effort sincere. 

It has already been suggested that the author is successful in deal- 
ing with some phases of British civilization and that he is gifted with 
the art of generalization. This success would seem to come from the 
brilliant, imaginative and, one might say, emotional qualities of his 
mind. Where qualities of this kind will carry him through he succeeds, 
‘ where more solid qualities are needed he fails. One feels, for example, 
that he has never taken the trouble to learn at first hand the history of 
subjects which do not interest him. Throughout the book one is con- 
scious of a lack of real depth, sobriety, and penetration. It is the lack 
of sobriety, we may assume, which has led him to neglect politics, and 
which may be used to explain the complete lack of shading in the book, 
and the ease with which he allows romantic conservatism to cloud his 
judgment on many important issues. 

In his prologue Dr. Wingfield-Stratford compares the tasks of a 
historian and a witness in the courts. If we accept the comparison we 
may best describe him as a talkative witness. He talks rapidly and bril- 
liantly and fills his tale with anecdotes both old and new, but they come 
so fast that one cannot stop him. No one would wish to. He speaks with 
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enthusiasm of his own British people and of the British landscape and 
uses the vigorous, idiomatic language of the best conversationalists. If 
examinations were set in English idiom this book would be an ideal text, 
and there could be no better for the student of English social strata who 
wished to distinguish the conversational usages of factory, playing field, 
public school, and university. They are all here, and they are here be- 
cause the author is master of them all and would use them freely in any 
story that he had to tell. This is his greatest story. It is his personal 
interpretation of the history of British civilization. 

History books of this kind are often written by dull-minded men 
of crabbed learning. These men stand in direct contrast to our author 
who is traveled, cultivated, a lover of men, and a lover of his country. 
No one will deny him the right to turn historian and all who read his 
book will be glad that he wrote it. It is itself a historical document. 


F. G. Marcuam 
Cornet University 





France: a Short History of Its Politics, Literature, and Art from 
Earliest Times to the Present. By Henry Dwicut Sepewicx. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1929. Pp. xi+418. $3.50. 


Mr. Sedgwick, following the traditional outline of political history, 
has successfully united it with an interesting survey of the literary and 
artistic achievements of the French genius. In any book which ranges 
over such wide fields of time and subject matter the question of emphasis 
will inevitably arise. The author has chosen to pass somewhat summarily 
over ancient history. 

Charlemagne, “the greatest figure in history between Julius Caesar 
and Napoleon,” is portrayed not only as a great warrior and adminis- 
trator but also as a great scholar(!) and patron of learning. It is indi- 
cated that the various traits of the provinces, both geographical and psy- 
chological, perceivable as early as the tenth century, have affected the 
political and intellectual development of the nation. The era from the 
twelfth century to the reign of Henry IV receives the fullest treatment 
and proves to be the most interesting. The medieval spirit has been ad- 
mirably re-created in few words. The period of the religious wars, the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic éras, and the Commune of 1870 are the 
least successfully delineated, as they cannot be divorced from social and 
economic factors, nor can they be graphically represented in short com- 
pass. Henry IV and Sully do not attain the stature usually accorded 
them, and from Mr. Sedgwick’s characterization it would be difficult to 
understand Henry’s popularity among the French. The adoption of 
Calvinism rather than Lutheranism warrants some other explanation 
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than that of geographical accident, and its class appeal is not made clear. 
Although the grandeur of the Sun King, himself, is somewhat tarnished 
in the author’s conception, which more nearly approximates that of 
Saint Simon and Thackeray, due consideration is given to the glory of 
his age. Because of the author’s appreciation of the relation between 
politics and literature, the era of the restoration has unusual continuity. 
The Second Empire has no glamor for Mr. Sedgwick and the Third Re- 
public is largely significant for its intellectual achievements. 

Musical development receives no attention in this work. Surely 
significant examples of French intellectual and emotional capacity may 
be found in the stimulating works of Franck, D’Indy, Debussy, or 
Georges, as well as in those of Monet, Cezanne, France, or Proust. 

Although without a formal bibliography this small volume should 
be an aid to the teacher who “never has time for intellectual history” 
and to the lay reader also. Its style is good and the narrative moves 
quickly. Perhaps the best praise that could be bestowed upon the book 
is that the neophyte, after reading it, cannot but feel the necessity of 
going to the masterpieces themselves. Thus it is, indeed, a good intro- 
duction to the history of the aristocracy of political leadership and in- 
tellect but the story of the inchoate masses and their struggle for social 
‘and economic betterment remains to be told. There is no guide, nor even 
a hint, of the strictly historical literature of France. 

Heven Be vrievp Bates 

University or MIcHIGAN 





The Great Revolt in Castile: A Study of the Comunero Movement 
of 1520-1521. By Henry Latimer Seaver, A.M., Associate 
Professor in the Department of English and History in the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xii+393. $5.00. 

This is a work of first-rate scholarship by a student trained in the 
Merriman school of Spanish history. While it has something of the 
character of a doctoral thesis (which it may or may not be), its merits 
far outweigh such defects as are involved in a rather involved literary 
style. The author has gone to the none too easily handled sources for the 
period of his story, and has enriched the well-known tale of the Comu- 
nero movement with a wealth of detail, in text and footnotes, in such a 
manner as to make a valuable contribution to the subject. 

Most Anglo-American students of history are interested in Spain in 
the period embraced in this book from the standpoint of the Empire, in 
Europe and America. They think more often in terms of Charles V, 
Holy Roman Emperor, than of King Charles I of Spain. The author of 
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this work, however, gives a purely Spanish discussion of his subject. As 
he puts it, “Professor Merriman’s chapter about the Comuneros in the 
third volume of his Rise of the Spanish Empire renders superfluous an- 
other treatment of the Comunero movement in its bearing on the empire 
and the foreign policy of Spain. Before I had seen this chapter, how- 
ever, I had restricted my consideration to the internal history of the 
rebellion, of which an outstanding feature is its self-centeredness: so 
far as the record shows, few Castilians in 1520 had any interest in, or 
knowledge of, affairs in the other parts of Spain—still less of the world 
outside.” 

The book covers the years 1517-22, with emphasis on those of the 
revolt itself, 1520-21. There are four “Books,” with no fewer than 
fifty-two staccato-like chapters. Book I, “Carlos of Ghent,” begins with 
the arrival of the Hapsburg Charles, or Carlos, in Spain, a foreigner in 
his own kingdom, and covers the disputes of the sovereign with the 
cities, through their representatives in the Cortes. Spanish distrust of 
this foreign-born monarch and fear that he intended to use Spain in his 
imperial designs, in which Spaniards had no interest, are a leading 
theme of this period. The king, however, imposed his will, got the grant 
of a subsidy he was seeking, and left Spain on his quest of the imperial 
throne. Book II, “Juana, by the Grace of God,” owes its title to the 
fact that the uprising, which now took place, was in the name of the 
queen, whose mental derangement had disqualified her from the succes- 
sion that had fallen instead to Charles. Toledo, Segovia, and most of 
the other cities of Castile rose in revolt. Far exceeding the royalists in 
point of numbers, the Comunero forces were, nevertheless, inferior in 
discipline and equipment. This at length turned the scale in favor of 
the royalists, who met with their first signal success when they captured 
Queen Juana. Book III, “Gamblers’ Chances,” covers the later phases 
of the revolt, when it tended to become a class war, rather than a con- 
flict as between Spaniards and their foreign-born king. This caused 
many, who had previously favored the revolt, to go over to the side of 
the king, whose forces won the decisive battle of Villalar in 1521. Book 
IV, “Collapse,” deals with one final opportunity for the rebels in the 
French invasion of Navarre. The French were defeated, however, and 
this was followed by the subjection of the cities to the king, now become 
the Emperor Charles V, who returns to Spain in 1522 to mete out jus- 
tice. There, somewhat abruptly, the book comes to an end. 

The value of this work lies, not in interpretation or broad charac- 
terizations or even in linking the events of the story with others of a 
larger sphere, but wholly in detail. In this there is something like the 
atmosphere of the times, because of the very nearly literal manner in 
which the author has followed the contemporary chroniclers. There are 
many tales of heroism or intrigue, and rather vivid portraits of the men 
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who were outstanding figures in the affairs of the day. There is the 
young king, foreign in his point of view, arrogant, unyielding, and con- 
fident, and there is the unhappy Adrian, his Flemish governor in the ab- 
sence of the king, conciliatory in temperament, but between the devil 
and the deep blue sea in his efforts at one and the same time to serve 
Charles and appease the cities. Then there are the Comunero leaders, 
such, for example, as Pedrolasso, who supported the movement at first, 
but went over to the royalist side when the revolt changed in its ob- 
jectives. 

The book is amply equipped with footnotes, and has an appendix 
on sources. There are some twenty illustrations, mainly from photo- 
graphs or drawings by the author, and a good analytical index. 


C. E. CHaPpMANn 
UNIversItTy OF CALIFORNIA 





Young Luther: The Intellectual and Religious Development of 
Martin Luther to 1518. By Rospert Hernvon Fire, Professor 
in Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928. Pp. 232. $2.00. 


This little book developed out of lectures delivered in 1927 at Upp- 
sala University on the invitation of the Olavus Petri Foundation. In an 
attempt to establish Luther’s relation to the literary and humanistic 
currents of his time, its author, a professor of Germanics, was led to 
the insight that the Reformation cannot be adequately appreciated with- 
out an understanding of Luther’s personal religious struggle against the 
theological system of Scholasticism. Thus Professor Fife came to study 
the sources that help to understand Luther’s religious growth until 1518. 
The result of his labors is an objective clear analysis of all the impor- 
tant source material, that presents in an independent way to American 
readers what French, English, and especially German scholars have es- 
tablished in regard to the religion and theology of young Luther. Cer- 
tain facts would have been differently represented if Professor Fife had 
used this European literature to a greater extent (e.g., H. Boehmer, Der 
Junge Luther, 1925). But this little defect does in no way diminish the 
value of this significant contribution to the English literature on Luther. 


WILHELM Pavuck 


Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Life and Work of the People of England: a Pictorial Record from 
Contemporary Sources. The Fourteenth Century. By Dorotuy 
Hartiey and Marcaret M. Exuiot. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xii+85. $2.50. 


Life and Work of the People of England: a Pictorial Record from 
Contemporary Sources. The Seventeenth Century. By Doro- 
THY Hartiey and Marcaret M. Exuiot. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xx-+83. $2.50. 


The idea behind these little books is an admirable one. Anyone who 
has tried to teach the social and economic history of England knows the 
difficulty of making old costumes, or processes in agriculture and indus- 
try understandable by words alone, and how hard it is to obtain reliable 
illustrations; this difficulty the authors have sought to remedy and on 
the whole they have done their work well, so far as the illustrations are 
concerned. These are admirably reproduced and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, they are strictly contemporary with the century they are de- 
signed to illuminate. Two criticisms might however be made and they 
both apply with much greater force to the volume on the seventeenth 
century than to that on the fourteenth. Far too many of the pictures are 
derived from continental sources; there is no such lack of contemporary 
English illustration as the authors would imply in their introduction. 
As no indication is given in the text or in the titles of the pictures that 
they represent foreign scenes, they may be positively misleading, for ex- 
ample, in matters of costume or architecture. The authors, also, should 
have given at least approximate dates to their illustrations, for all sorts 
of changes took place in England during the seventeenth century and a 
picure that is invaluable for the reign of James I is often worthless for 
that of William III. These defects can easily be remedied in a later 
edition and if this were done these sets of illustrations would form a very 
valuable commentary on English life. 

It is a great pity that no such praise can be given to the text. This 
consists in each volume of a general introduction followed by a series of 
sections dealing with individual topics. This arrangement leads to con- 
fusion; moreover, the sections too often consist of casual and disjointed 
notes of what the authors have discovered in the sources they have read. 
They show little general historical knowledge of the period, and conse- 
quently such generalizations as they do indulge in are often unsound be- 
cause they are derived merely from a few scraps of evidence (cf. re- 
marks on the country gentleman, T'he Seventeenth Century, p. 50). It is 
their knowledge, or rather their lack of knowledge alone, that deter- 
mines how long a section should be and therefore all sense of proportion 
is lost (e.g., in ibid., p. 52, trade receives 9 lines, and p. 53, cloth-making 
9 lines of which the last two are nonsense), and there is very little at- 
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tempt to show the great economic development that was taking place 
especially during the seventeenth century. For the skilled teacher the 
quotations in the text would have their value, for the student the whole 
thing would tend to be a meaningless and often misleading jumble. 

The following errors have been noted: T'he Fourteenth Century, 
page xxi, Tomlinson-Smith should be Toulmin Smith, and Laudry should 
be Landry; page 11, the fourteenth century guild cannot be called a 
union of merchants; page 18, plate 4, to which reference is made does 
not show the ,allery and screens, and cottage walls were not covered 
with tapestries or hangings; page 20, the lord commonly sat in the mid- 
dle of the side, not at the end of the table; page 31, the Black Death did 
not kill anything like two-thirds of the population; page 37, the four- 
teenth-century peasant was not normally, even in theory, a mere slave; 
the titles of plates 81c and 81d are transposed. In The Seventeenth 
Century, plate 14c, Charles I did not preside in the house of commons ; 
page 21, Tromp, not van Tromp, is the proper form; page 31, Van Dyck 
was painter to Charles I, not to Charles II; page 62, last line “plots” 
should read “‘pots’’; in the Historical Chart it is quite incorrect to refer 
to Maxmilien Sully, Armand Richelieu, Henri Turenne. 
; E. R. Apair 


McGuit Unrversiry 





The Capuchins: A Contribution to the History of the Counter- 
Reformation. By Farner Cutusert, O.S.F.C. Two volumes. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 475. $6.00. 


Father Cuthbert’s history of the Capuchins is a scholarly and com- 
prehensive work, full of human interest, and attractively written. He 
traces the development of this monastic society from the humble labors 
of the earnest Minorite of the strict observance, Matteo da Bassi, who 
felt himself called of God to undertake a thorough reform of the Fran- 
ciscans, and carries the account well down through the period of the 
Counter-Reformation. Part One, comprising 169 pages of the first vol- 
ume, gives an extended treatment of the first group of the reform lead- 
ers; the approval by Clement VII in 1528 of the new fraternity; its 
early struggles against the secularized hierarchy; the conversion of the 
celebrated preacher, the Franciscan Bernardino of Ochino, to the Ca- 
puchins, and the disaster—for a time seemingly irretrievable—that he 
later brought upon the order by withdrawing from it and becoming a 
Protestant and a most pronounced antagonist of the papacy. Part Two 
deals with the Capuchins abroad, i.e., in the countries beyond Italy. The 
astonishingly swift advance of the friars and their extensive influence 
in France, Savoy, Germany, and on many foreign mission fields make 
one think of the success of the early Jesuits, though in many respects, 
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notably in their relation to intellectual pursuits and to ecclesiastical 
politics, the organizations differ widely from one another. A concluding 
chapter deals with the literary labors of the Capuchins, a field in which 
they attained no little distinction by their practical and devotional trea- 
tises. More impressive is the long list of effective popular preachers, 
and the immense philanthropic activities connected with the many hun- 
dreds of friaries scattered throughout Europe. Repeated mention is 
made of leaders who sacrificed their lives in ministering to their fellow- 
men in times of pestilence. 

Protestants will, of course, have their own reservations with respect 
to the alleged miracles credited to these “saints,” though candor con- 
strains one to acknowledge that there is less of this sort of hagiological 
embellishment than one might have expected to find in two such volumes. 
Nor is the story of Protestant hostility to the Capuchins lacking in mod- 
eration and fairness. On the other hand, the author does not spare the 
papal Church in his portrayal of the conditions that called for reforma- 
tion, or in his arraignment of the authorities for their lack of sympathy 
with those who sought by example as well as by precept to realize the 
ideal of monastic poverty. 

The work as a whole aims to support the familiar contention of 
many recent Roman Catholic authors that the papal Church had begun 
to reform herself “independently of the menace of Protestantism” and 
“undoubtedly would have developed and transformed the Catholic peo- 
ples even though Luther and Calvin had upheld the Papacy and Catholic 
Tradition instead of raising a revolution against both.” And the work of 
the Capuchins is cited as an illustration “of what the normal develop- 
ment of the Catholic reform movement might have been if the menace 
of the Protestant revolt had not turned the Catholic world into an armed 
defensive camp.”’ Evangelical Christians, however, will continue to be- 
lieve that the reform tendencies that undoubtedly were at work in the 
bosom of the Church long before Luther’s theses were posted were far 
from offering the doctrinal reconstructions that the times called for. 
The Capuchins were here quite as inadequate in their reform projects 
as the great majority of their fellow-Romanists. 


Frepericx W. LortscHEerR 
Princeton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





French Novelists: Manners and Ideas from the Renaissance to the 
Revolution. By F. C. Green, M.A., Px.D., Professor of French 
at the University of Toronto. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1929. Pp. xi+239. $3.00. 

The plan of this very readable book lies in beginning with the 

French idealistic novel and tracing the increasing desire for more reality 
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in fiction, from the Astrée (1607) to Rétif de la Bretonne (1734-1806). 
All but seventy pages are devoted to the eighteenth century where the 
author shows himself particularly well read and possessed of consider- 
able critical sense. Despite the title, however, the historian will find lit- 
tle actual information on the manners and ideas of the Old Régime. The 
book can only serve as an elementary guide to sources, for Mr. Greene is 
more concerned with classifying his material, examining the interrela- 
tionships, and noting agreement between a novel and the broad temper 
of its age. 

The novel is conveniently defined as “‘a fictitious history related in 
prose, the purpose of which is to capture the interest by presenting a 
probable reflection of some aspect of life” (p. vi). The ‘‘successive types 
of novel reveal modifications which respond to an increasing demand for 
verisimilitude” (p. 21). The long idealistic novel with its portraits and 
a “key,” the burlesque novel with its satire, give no accurate picture of 
the seventeenth century. No novelist, but La Bruyére in his Caractéres 
(1688), was the founder of true observation of manners and society. 
The novelists Courtilz de Sandraz, Hamilton, and Lesage carried on the 
torch in their excellent portrayals of degenerating society in the last 
years of Louis XIV. Marivaux is the greatest realist for the Louis XV 
period. He has brought into his pages a genuine lower class, unsatirized 
and unpolished. Manners, ideas of the age, sensibility, and true psy- 
chology, all appear in his inimitable “Marivaudage.” The upper classes 
of this reign are best studied in the combined pages of some three-score 
little-read novels: the works of such as Bridard de la Garde, Campan, 
De Mouhy, Brunet de Brou, Fromaget, Lambert, D’Argens, Mme Lév- 
esque, Sainte-Colombe, Mauvillon, Chevrier, Magny, who are not even 
names to many well-informed critics of literature. “If one ignores the 
note of persiflage which is itself but a reflection of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury attitude towards life, one cannot but be impressed by the truthful- 
ness and penetration of these novels” (p. 125). From 1760 until 1830 
one seldom finds an accurate picture of society in fiction, owing to the 
sentimental and subjective novel typified by Rousseau and Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre. Rétif de la Bretonne, so-called ‘Rousseau of the gut- 
ter,” was a notable exception who “tore away the veil which concealed 
the life of the lower classes’’ (p. 228) immediately prior to the Revolu- 
tion. 

Beginning with Mme de La Fayette’s Princesse de Cléves (1678) 
and extending into the eighteenth century there flourished a short-lived 
school of historical fiction. The authors were principally women of fash- 
ion who seized upon French and English historical settings as an ac- 
cessory. Their facts and chronology were most questionable. Mlle Cau- 
mont de la Force did strive to make her characters conform to accepted 
traditions. The novel of propaganda began with Félémaque (1699). It 
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was practiced assiduously by Voltaire in his Contes. Marmontel was its 
chief exponent. Its influence in preparing the way for the Revolution 
was considerable. If Diderot had published his La Religieuse immedi- 
ately on completion (1760) he might have hastened the grand cataclysm. 

Perhaps the only lesson to be carried from this book by the histo- 
rian is a realization of the importance of minor eighteenth-century fic- 
tion in a social history of that period. It is certainly of more importance 
than the famous “memoirs of a Young Lady of Quality” which excited 
_so much trusting attention a year or more ago! 

“Precious” (pp. 28 et al.) is not an effective rendering of précieux 


Ursan T. Hotmes 
University or Nort Caro.tina 





Montrose, A History. By Joun Bucuan. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xvii+-385. $5.00. 

Of all the actors of the Puritan Revolution Montrose next to Crom- 
well had most attracted the efforts of modern biographers. Both men 
have suffered at the hands of partisan writers, and both now stand with 
their characters vindicated. What Carlyle did for Cromwell Napier did 
for Montrose, and Gardiner, following in their wake and charting new 
seas for himself, curiously enough not only presented the first sober esti- 
mate of the high place the dour Huntingdon squire holds in history but 
also pointed out the genuine greatness of the brilliant Cavalier. So care- 
fully did Gardiner do his work that Mr. Mowbray, Mrs. Pryce, and 
Mr. Buchan in their biographies of Montrose have only had to round 
out the story. 

The present volume is a re-writing of a life that appeared in 1913. 
The chapter headings remain the same, but much new material is worked 
in, and an introductory chapter on England and Scotland before the 
Civil War is prefixed to the book. The author, a writer of wide experi- 
ence in the fields of romantic literature and military history, applies to 
his work a breadth of vision, a felicity of expression, and the sympa- 
thetic understanding of a Scotsman of Cavalier leanings, which combine 
to make this book one of high literary merit and a pleasant relief from 
the “lamp-oil” and “key-hole” types of biography. 

Montrose’s early life approximated that of the ordinary young 
nobleman of his time—a stay at the university, marriage, and a tour of 
the continent. Balked in his desire for an official career through the op- 
position of Hamilton, he found an outlet for his energies in the cause of 
the Covenanters, whom he supported so enthusiastically that Rothes de- 
clared in 1638, ‘James, you will never be at rest till you are lifted above 
the rest in three fathom of rope.” But when the increasing strength of 
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the Kirk party in Scotland and their alliance with the Parliamentary 
party in England threatened to impose a rule even more tyrannical than 
the king’s, Montrose turned to Charles as the only hope of restoring the 
balance of power which he believed necessary in the ideal monarchy. 
Charles gave him a commission to raise Scotland for the Royalist cause, 
a sword, and little else. Handicapped by lack of resources and depend- 
ing on an army whose only permanent part was Alastair MacDonald’s 
hard-bitten Scuis-Irish kerns, Montrose was able within a year through 
his magnificent capacity for leadership and his military genius to bring 
all Scotland to his feet. It was truly an annus mirabilis. But the Kirk 
party still held the whip-hand, and Charles’s ill fortune in England re- 
leased Scottish troops who at one stroke brought low the meteoric suc- 
cesses of the year. After a period of exile on the continent, Montrose 
was again Sent to Scotland, this time by the shifty Charles II, who was 
using him as a pawn in his diplomatic game with the Covenanters. Un- 
der the circumstances defeat was inevitable, and Montrose was captured, 
gloated over by the ministers, and executed. Rothes’s prophecy had been 
fulfilled. 

But the book is more than a narrative of Montrose’s deeds. Mr. 
Buchan has been at pains to examine the voluminous pamphlet literature 
of the reigns of the first two Stuarts, and he has given us an illuminating 
study of the state of mind which prevailed on both sides of the Tweed in 
the years before the Puritan Revolution—the change from the confi- 
dence and catholicism of the Elizabethan era to a failure of nerve, an 
uncertainty as to fundamentals, and the consequent groping after defini- 
tions which when once found were clung to with a tenacity that made 
civil strife inevitable. To the religion of Calvin he gives its due—‘‘with 
all its perversities it put salt and iron into human life’’—but he finds lit- 
tle to brighten the dark shadows of the traditional portrait of its Scottish 
ministers, who were led to place Kirk above State and their faith some- 
times above human decency. 

With Mr. Buchan’s high opinion of Montrose as a soldier there can 
be little disagreement, backed up as he is by the cautious Gardiner and 
the historian of the British army. On the other hand he perceives clearly 
Montrose’s shortcomings as a stateman. “Statesmanship,” he says, “de- 
mands two gifts—the conception of wise ends and the perception of ade- 
quate means. The first Montrose possessed in the highest degree, the sec- 
ond scarcely at all.” This same criticism may be applied to Montrose’s 
political philosophy, which is discussed ably and at length, but, I think, 
too favorably. The pedant will find things to carp at in these pages, but 
the book is one that no student of the seventeenth century can afford to 
omit from his shelves, and one to which the general reader may turn 
with real enjoyment. 

ALEXANDER THOMSON 

Wesieyan Universiry 
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The Privy Council of England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, 1603-1784. By Epwarp RaymMonp Turner, Pu.D., 
Professor of European History in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. [“ Semicentennial Publications of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity.” ] Two volumes. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1927-28. Pp. xiii+450; xi-+-507. 
$15. 


It is impossible to rise from the perusal of this work without a feel- 
ing of admiration, even amazement, at its author’s industry. It is safe to 
assert that no one else has been through so many volumes of the privy 
council register and bundles of state papers, foreign as well as domes- 
tic. His linguistic attainments have enabled him to bring under con- 
tribution French, Italian, Spanish, and even Dutch sources. Unfortu- 
nately, the product of such diligence is unworthy of so great an effort. 
Having collected his materials, Mr. Turner seems to have come to re- 
gard the history of the privy council much as Macbeth regarded the 
murder of Duncan: 

“If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 


This impatience to complete his magnum opus has resulted in grave de- 
fects of design as well as execution. The author has spent too little time 
in the composition of his work. Institutional history above all other 
kinds requires exact statement, but there are a number of paragraphs 
extremely vague, occasionally apparently contradictory. Thus in vol- 
ume II, page 117, one sentence mentions that “in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century foreign affairs continued to be kept from the privy 
council generally.” The very next states that “during all of this time, 
however, foreign affairs would come before the privy council.’’ At other 
times the author seems to have been content to transfer en masse the 
contents of his notebook to the printed page. There seems to be no good 
and sufficient reason for reproducing the lists of names of members al- 
ready printed in the fifth volume of the Acts of the Privy Council, 
Colonial Series, and elsewhere. The space thus wasted is very consid- 
erable. Pages 248-55 contain little more than lists of names of various 
councils of state appointed between the execution of Charles I and the 
expulsion of the Rump. Even this meticulous enumeration of member- 
ship fails to insure perfect accuracy, for Mr. Turner states that the sec- 
ond council contained forty-two members. In a correction of S. R. Gar- 
diner’s History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate the late Rev. A. 
B. Beaven' pointed out that the second council, like the others, num- 
bered only forty-one, owing to the death of Alderman Wilson in the in- 
terval between the election of thirty-seven members on February 12, 
1650, and of five more on February 20. An Appendix listing all the 
* Eng. Hist. Rev., XXIV (1909), 743-44. 
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known privy councilors with the dates of their first and last attendance 
would have been more useful than these scattered and incomplete lists. 

More serious than this is the futility of the attempt to narrate the 
decline of the privy council without indicating pari passu the rise of 
the superseding cabinet council. As it is, two volumes carry the history 
of the parent-body down to 1784. When the two others on the cabinet 
council appear the reader will be forced once again to traverse the same 
two centuries he has already explored. This would not matter so much 
but for the fact that on each voyage he must miss vital points owing to 
this faulty planning. Moreover, it is impossible to isolate institutional 
history to the extent here attempted. Stubbs indicated for all time how 
to blend the political with constitutional history and to trace the influ- 
ence of the former upon the latter, and Mr. T. F. Tout is now supplying 
further examples. The politics of the seventeenth century profoundly 
modified the position of the privy council in the English constitution, 
and the increasing power of parliament rendered obsolete that conciliar 
form of government so effective during the Tudor despotism. In addi- 
tion, the Stuarts often pursued a dynastic, even anti-national policy 
which could not safely be intrusted to a large body of councilors. Both 
causes tended to develop inner groups or committees and thus hasten the 
growth of the cabinet and consequently the decay of the council. Mr. 
Turner’s avoidance of politics conceals these generalizations from the 
reader. This is also true on a smaller scale. Anyone familiar with the 
bitter hostility expressed toward the council when the Long Parliament 
met will naturally expect to find here some estimate of the justice or in- 
justice of the charges of tyranny freely made. Yet he will be disap- 
pointed. Throughout there are too many details introduced—and some 
unnecessarily repeated. The reader would willingly remain in ignorance 
of half of the orders here set forth in exchange for information how the 
other half were carried out. However, some of the details are really il- 
luminating, particularly for the period 1603—40. An exceptionally valu- 
able quotation describes the scene in Council when James commanded 
the clerk of the house of commons to produce “his iournall booke 
wherein was noted and entries made of most passages that were in the 
commons house of parliament,” and then tore the protestations of 1621 
out of it. Another interesting passage shows the activity of the council 
in collecting ship money. Indeed, the importance of the topic merited 
fuller treatment. 

More emphasis might well have been placed upon the conciliar re- 
form suggested in the nineteen propositions of 1642, inasmuch as con- 
temporaries of both parties agreed about their significance. On the one 
hand, Ludlow quotes them at length “because much of the intentions of 
the parliament appear in the said proposals.” On the other hand, Clar- 
endon prints them “in the very terms in which they were presented,” 
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and the king’s reply because he acknowledges there were “some partic- 
ulars popular enough.” A comparison would have been welcome between 
the reforms proposed then and the provisions of the Humble Petition 
and Advice. This would have shown that in 1657 the constitution-mon- 
gers were returning to pre-civil war ideas in this as in other respects. 
Similarly, the division in the ranks at Westminster in 1644 should have 
been linked to the establishment of the Committee of Both Kingdoms. 
It is surprising that no use seems to have been made of Baillie’s Letters 
and Journals in this connection. Another point which has escaped the 
author is the political effect of the emancipation of the commander-in- 
chief of the New Model Army from the Committee’s control. Its mem- 
bers wrote to Fairfax in June, 1645, that they thought fit “to take off all 
limitations or restrictions . . . . leaving it wholly to you who are upon 
the spot to do what by the advice of your council of war you shall judge 
most conducive to the public interest.’”” The results of this new inde- 
pendence of the army are clearly set forth by one of its opponents in 
1647-48. “The committee of the two kingdoms,” wrote Holles in his 
Memoirs (pp. 53-54), “is now no more in esteem than (as they say) a 
saint without a holiday: that which before did manage all the great 
business, which was looked upon with so much reverence, even as a 
sacred thing, pray’d for in the churches like the lords in the council, had 
all the trust, all the power, not only in matters of war . . . . but all 
other business of consequence, as framing propositions for peace ... . 
all negotiations with foreign states . . . . and what they did, passed 
for law, was seldom or never alter’d in the house. But now the tide was 
turn’d, they had nothing to do.” These few samples out of many may 
serve to prove the unhappy results of the divorce of conciliar from polit- 
ical history. 

Nevertheless, although Mr. Turner does not show why the council 
declined in power, he does make the fact that it did decline patent to all. 
He proves that its decay received only the most temporary check from 
the abortive council scheme usually associated with the name of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple in 1679, and that by the middle of the eighteenth century it 
did little more than sanction formally the business of its committees, 
and even these were mainly confined to Ireland, the Channel Islands, 
and the colonies. “The usual and increasingly regular presence of 
George I and of George II” at council meetings is surprising in view of 
the former’s ignorance of English, which is usually regarded as a factor 
in the evolution of the position of prime minister. An interesting inno- 
vation which began in the seventeenth century but which reached its ma- 
turity in the eighteenth was the Committee of the Whole Council—per- 
haps borrowed from the procedure of the house of commons with which 
Professor Wallace Notestein has made us familiar. The exact and 
lengthy descriptions of the daily routine and methods of procedure at 
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different times during 1603-1784 perhaps constitute the most valuable 
contribution the author has made to historical knowledge. 

A criticism remains. When a manuscript reference is given for a 
document, another should be added if that document is already in print. 
Certainly the same letter should not have on one occasion one kind of 
reference, and on another, another kind, as happens in ‘Vol. II, p. 42, 
n. 185,” and “ibid., p. 80, n. 11.” Finally, the hope may be expressed 
that when the history of the cabinet appears it will not be described as 
“essentially a committee of parliament.” 

Goprrey Davies 

University or Cu1caco 





James Wolfe, Man and Soldier. By W. T. Waveu, M.A., Kings- 
ford Professor of History, McGill University. Montreal and 
New York: Louis Carrier & Co., 1928. Pp. 333. $5.00. 


As the title implies this book deals chiefly with Wolfe’s personal 
qualities. History is likely to be capricious in selecting her favorites. 
Two of her heroes, Alexander the Great and Wolfe, died in their thirty- 
third year; but while the first fought many battles on his way to vast 
conquests, a single siege and a single battle, in which he had fewer than 
five thousand men, gave Wolfe his enduring fame. Much depends on 
what a victory may involve. That of Wolfe had momentous conse- 
quences, since it led to the expulsion of France from the North American 
continent, while this, in turn, had much to do with the American Revolu- 
tion by removing the enemy which made the colonies dependent on 
Britain. 

Wolfe’s fame is thus justified by results, and in Professor Waugh’s 
volume we have the man’s merits and defects made clear. The book has 
no footnotes and no lists of authorities, but it has good maps and illus- 
trations and includes some new material. One of Wolfe’s three briga- 
diers before Quebec was George Townshend, elder brother of that 
Charles Townshend whose talents Burke described in such glowing 
terms; but who so misused them in the arrogant taxing of the colonies 
as to break up the British Empire. George Townshend had a mordant 
wit, and a taste for mimicry and caricature. Professor Waugh has used 
some of his drawings, only now available, and we see that Townshend 
took delight in skits on Wolfe, his superior. While Wolfe belonged to 
the upper middle class, Townshend was in the ranks of the higher nobil- 
ity ; and his daring to make his leader ridiculous was probably based on 
his social position. Wolfe, however, warned Townshend that his im- 
pudence should be the subject of inquiry when the campaign was ended. 

Inevitably from childhood Wolfe was destined for the army. His 
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father was a general of moderate means, and to Wolfe, if not a soldier, 
what? Assuredly not politics; that required the patronage of the great 
and the command of money. Nothing led him to law; the social status 
of the physician was low. Commerce he, like his class, scorned; and 
there was little else but a post under government, or the army. In any 
case his tastes led straight to the army, for he was a born soldier. Thus 
we have the lad of sixteen serving in Flanders and Germany; a little 
later in the fight, almost the massacre, at Culloden; in garrison in Scot- 
land, and describing its preachers as “excessive blockheads” ; happy in 
Dublin in the Ireland of his ancestors; and finding uncongenial such 
stations as Dover and Exeter in England. He excels less in talents than 
in character and industry. To succeed in the army, learning is, he says, 
“absolutely necessary,” and he knew the whole story of the art of war. 
His quick eye saw defects instantly and his censorious tongue made 
them known. The British army shocked him by its sloth and dirt in time 
of peace; and by the lack of foresight of its leaders in the operations of 
war. Wolfe was kindly to his men but he was sometimes merciless in his 
discipline. His mind was wholly military; he is not shocked by the 
slaughter at Culloden; and he takes it as a matter of course that, if a 
place is taken by assault, the women shall be given over to the soldiery. 

Even in that hard age of place-hunting Wolfe, a poor man, was in 
command of a regiment at twenty-three. A bad British failure brought 
his first fame. He was quartermaster-general in the disastrous expedi- 
tion against Rochefort in 1757, and his sulphurous comments on the con- 
duct of the troops may have led Pitt to see that here was a young officer 
who looked facts in the face and was not afraid to speak his mind. The 
result was Wolfe at Louisbourg in 1758, where his combined caution and 
courage made him the hero of the capture of the French fortress; and, 
next year, Wolfe at Quebec, which brought him undying fame and death. 

In type Professor Waugh expresses a newer tendency in historical 
writing. During more than half a century research has given us a vast 
new range of information. We have not yet explored all the mines which 
may be opened up; but we have explored a goodly number; and now we 
are asking what use is to be made of the new riches. Anyone not illiter- 
ate can dig in sources and find valuable nuggets; but few can interpret 
the meaning of an epoch in history. We ask now more interpretation, in 
good literary form, of the most difficult perhaps of human problems, the 
vital things in the drama of man’s life. This book is an interpretation of 
Wolfe; it is written in a clear style, with adequate knowledge, but with 
no incumbrance of learning, and one may hope for more books of its 
type. 

Grorce M. Wronea 
Universtry or Toronto 
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Frontiers and the Fur Trade. By Sypney Greensir. New York: 
John Day Company, 1929. Pp. xii+235. $3.75. 

In this volume, the story of hunting and fishing and their part in the 
development of the American continent has been emphasized anew. Al- 
though refusing to accept in all its implications the economic interpreta- 
tion of history, the writer belongs to that school which considers the 
influence of the frontier the dominating force in the formation of Ameri- 
can nationality. That American Odysseus, the fur-trader, and his com- 
panion, the fisherman, are vividly depicted wandering about the unex- 
plored regions, from Europe eastward and westward, until the fur trade 
has girdled the world and the epic of exploration is complete. About 
fifty pages are devoted to the European background, the rest mainly to 
America. The author writes with a sweep of history which quite prop- 
erly recognizes no national boundaries in the ever expanding frontier of 
civilization. 

Beginning with the Vikings, the Teutonic Knights in the Baltic re- 

gion, and the Right Worshipful Company of Skinners in England, all 
the well-known figures from Champlain and La Salle to Mackenzie, 
Thompson, Manuel Lisa, Lewis and Clark, Astor, McLaughlin, John 
Colter, Kit Carson, the various heroes of the rival fur companies in 
North America, and many others less well known, pass in quick review 
through pages that are in most cases well written, frequently sprightly, 
and almost never dull. The narrative virtually ends with the opening of 
the nineteenth century. 
_ Much attention has been paid to the intimate details of life in the 
forests and many a forgotten episode has been vividly retold. The vol- 
ume closes with certain attempts at psychological and philosophical ex- 
planations of the present-day American culture. The author believes 
that “the character of America, its speed and motion” is “a projection 
of the nomadic life of the hunter and the trapper rather than the static 
ideals of the pioner settler.” “The coureur de bois has become the cour- 
eur de monde, the typical American.” “Outdoor life of hunter and fish- 
er is at the very root of our national psychology.” With these conclu- 
sions there will be more or less agreement, depending on the extent to 
which the reader has been converted to the school of history that believes 
the frontier the determining influence in America. 

The author hails from North Dakota. He has served as president of 
the Floating University and apparently believes “in locomotion as the 
basis for historical research and education.” Herein lies the explana- 
tion for most of the virtues and the faults of this volume. A background 
of travel and observation, such as few historians can afford, adds much 
to its interest. That the author has read most widely not even the most 
casual reader can fail to appreciate. On the other hand, one misses that 
caution against oversimplification and overstatement which a more for- 
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mal training in the methods of historical research is supposed to give. 
There are many excellent quotations, and not a single footnote or bib- 
liographical notation. The generalizations drawn from the entire field 
of history are open to challenge in many cases. One grows weary of such 
statements as ‘Life is a carnival of paradoxes, and history a demonstra- 
tion of the law of opposites” (p. 144). There is some repetition, and a 
number of chapters are badly and loosely arranged. Chapter x, for 
example, which supposedly devotes eleven pages to ‘““The Hundred As- 
sociates,” gives hardly one page to Richelieu’s enterprise, and is filled 
with details of the first Duke of Buckingham’s amours at Paris, and 
Catherine de Medici’s relations with the Syndic of Furriers, and ends 
with Guizot’s speculations on why France failed in North America. The 
essentials of the story of the fur trade could have been told in half the 
space. 

The proofreading and the printing have been well done and there 
are some excellent illustrations scattered through the book. The index 
is workable, though by no means complete. The writer persists in hay- 
ing La Verendreye reach the Rockies in Montana, though most author- 
ities now agree that this expedition got no farther west than the Black 
Hills. Were the abuses of the English forest law really as great in the 
early sevententh century as the author makes them out to be in chapter 
xi? There is some really fine writing in spots. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that in straining for popularity, the author must refer to ‘‘the first 
flapper” on Penguin Island, Sir William Cecil as “the piscatory Vol- 
stead,” and the “bootlegging” of meat during Lent by the “Pussyfoot 
Johnson of the time.” 

This volume is evidently written for popular consumption. As 
such, it will have a wide appeal. For the professional student of history 
it contains little that is new. 

Cari WITTKE 

Onto State University 





The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. By L. B. 
Namier. Two volumes. London: Macmillan & Co., 1929. Pp. 
xiv-+290 ; vi+ (291-616). 30s. 

George Meredith, holding the view that life and thought are “tough” 
because they are complex, courageously faced realities even though it 
necessitated involved processes to define them. Contrariwise, not a few 
historians have distorted their picture by generalizing from striking in- 
stances, and by seeking to explain complicated institutions or situations 
with deluding simplicity. Mr. Namier, in The Structure of Politics at 
the Accession of George III, while clear in style and coherent in exposi- 
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tion, has chosen the harder but sounder method. He offers us fruits of 
researches continued at intervals since 1912, though the present volumes, 
designed as a preliminary instalment of a larger contemplated work on 
the Imperial Problem during the American Revolution, have occupied 
uninterrupedly the last four years of his time. Very wisely at an early 
stage in his studies he decided to follow the advice of ‘‘one of the most 
distinguished of American historians” and devote himself to an analysis 
of the English rather than the American side of the question. The scope 
of the work so far published is limited practically to the years from 
1754 to 1761. In the not too distant future he hopes to present a detailed 
study of the four Parliaments of 1761 to 1784 inclusive. 

Evidently he has sought with extraordinary diligence to collect and 
sift all available materials and shown decided acumen in their interpre- 
tation. He has a keen eye for conventional legends, he launches con- 
temptuous observations from time to time against general historians of 
the “classical text-book type.” In the case of the painstaking T. H. B. 
Oldfield, while admitting that “his knowledge of the subject was both 
detailed and extensive,” and that “the record he left of it is unique,” 
Mr. Namier remarks that “he was a zealous Parliamentary reformer, 
and his works had a propagandist bias and a purpose.” While acknowl- 
edging the merit of Edward Porritt’s valuable Unreformed House of 
Commons, he points out that owing to its compendious character it suf- 
fers from the author’s inevitably inadequate research in the special pe- 
riod under consideration. Although Mr. Namier has read widely for the 
purpose of obtaining every bit of information possible about the men and 
the conditions, general and special, that come within the scope of his in- 
quiry, his chief source has been the five hundred and more volumes of 
the Newcastle Papers. In this connection it might be remarked that Mr. 
Namier is perhaps the first to pay a proper tribute to Walter John, 
fourth Earl of Chichester, for presenting these papers to the British 
Museum and thus rendering them readily accessible to scholars. The 
present reviewer having had occasion to run through them for a special 
topic can appreciate the mine of information therein contained. While 
the author has also examined and occasionally referred to the manu- 
scrips of the Marquess of Bute and the Earl of Sandwich, he expects to 
utilize them more extensively in his later work. 

The two volumes consist of eight rather closely related essays, and 
a long appendix. The four in the first volume deal respectively with: 
Why Men Went into Parliament; the Electoral Structure of England; 
the General Election of 1761; and the Secret Service Money under the 
Duke of Newcastle. The four in the second volume are devoted to 
Shropshire Politics and Men at the Accession of George III ; the Corn- 
ish Boroughs; Parliamentary Beggars; and the appendix reproducing 
the Secret Service Accounts of the Duke of Newcastle. 
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A work, the value of which depends so much on the copious illustra- 
fully appreciated. Nevertheless, a few of the author’s findings may be 
fully appreciated. Nevertheless, a few of the author’s findings may be 
touched upon. “There were no party organizations about 1760,” we are 
informed, “though party names and cant have since supplied the names 
for an imaginary superstructure.” Cases are cited where a Whig gov- 
ernment or patron or agent supported a Tory candidate, and vice versa. 
The “country gentlemen” formed the most independent element and 
were to a considerable degree in opposition, as “Tories,” under George 
II, as “Whigs” under George III; “the direct influence of the Govern- 
ment in county elections was negligible, if the Crown or Administration 
interfered at all they had to work mainly through the big land-owners.” 
Of course some county and not a few borough seats were filled for gen- 
eration after generation by members of the same family, indeed, so late 
as 1841, one of the Grosvenors complained against Gladstone for inter- 
fering with the family tenants, a performance which he characterized 
as a violation of the “laws of delicacy and propriety.” Nevertheless, 
especially in the counties, it was only rarely that an attempt was made 
to fill both seats with members of the same family. 

The essay on “Secret Service Money under the Duke of Newcastle” 
throws a flood of light on that “ill-famed, subterranean stream of cor- 
ruption which, when uncovered and measured, proves to have been after 
all but a small rivulet, not a river, and not nearly as dirty as is generally 
supposed ; it was the last resort of the political beggars in distress and 
of opposition leaders in search of a topic.” In a long appendix to the 
second volume, Newcastle’s secret service accounts are reproduced in 
full. Fortunately for the cause of historical truth that timorous minis- 
ter, “always afraid of prosecution and impeachment, preserved them 
for his own ‘justification,’ and indeed, they serve this purpose, but in a 
way that was hardly in the Duke’s mind—they dispose of the legends 
which have since grown up about the secret service money and the use to 
which it was put.” It is almost impossible to estimate the expense to the 
government for controlling constituencies since they were nursed over a 
long term of years and other rewards—such as places, promotions, rib- 
ands, etc.—were offered ; in actual cash “the net expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment at the general election of 1754 was not more than £30,000, in 
1774 £50,000, and in 1780 approximately the same, and in 1761 no 
money spent by the Treasury on the general election.” This is most 
exiguous in view of the fact that the Tories spent £20,000 and the 
Whigs “probably not less” at Oxford alone in 1754, and Bristol, includ- 
ing the bye-election of 1756, spent £60,000. The total of secret service 
money spent by Newcastle during his two terms of office, March, 1754— 
November, 1756, and July, 1757—May, 1762, amounted in round figures 
to £291,000. “Of this, £68,500 in pensions to members of Parliament 
—thus £124,000, i.e., almost 43 percent more spent on the House of 
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Commons ; £50,000 were doled out to the aristocracy, £56,000 went in 
additional salaries and to secret agents, £40,000 for friends to the gov- 
ernment, and £21,000 to Germans.” The vast engine of parliamentary 
corruption called “secret service money,” when measured, “has proved 
surprisingly small in size, a mere supplement to places and other open 
favors; and on further inquiry it is found that there was more jobbery, 
stupidity, and human charity about it than bribery.” Incidentally, it is 
disclosed that the upright and inarticulate Rockingham had protégés to 
be provided for. 

Shropshire is selected for detailed treatment, as ‘‘one of the most 
independent counties at that time.” Yet even here the party names 
prove illusory. Some Newcastle men, who had an eye to their own inter- 
ests, joined the Court after his fall, while others, who constituted a 
“Tory” opposition under George II, shifted to a ‘““Whig”’ opposition un- 
der George III. 

The author admits that three characteristics are very evident in the 
eighteenth century: (1) that the politically active part of the nation 
had a claim to maintenance from the state; (2) that since appointments 
in the civil service and even in the fighting services were restricted by 
competitive regulations, therefore nepotism and favoritism prevailed ; 
(3) that “the majority of the seats had a quasi-proprietary character— 
they were a valuable inheritance or a costly acquisition, from which 
proper returns were to be expected.” Yet there were limits. Patrons as 
distinguished from agents rarely made money out of their seats. While 
merchants and financiers were favored because of their political influ- 
ence, yet at crises loans had to be sought outside the House, and “Pitt 
and his country gentlemen were not slow in denouncing flagrant job- 
beries.” 

Cornwall, with 21 boroughs returning 42 members, and with a total 
electorate of less than 1,400, “nothing but an elaborate and quaint ma- 
chine for making members of Parliament,” is selected in contrast to 
Shropshire. The special benefits conferred in Grampound, “in case of 
sickness, payments for funerals, schooling, etc.’”’ remind one of Tam- 
many methods of the past. Also, “there was general expenditure for the 
benefit of the whole town, repairs to the Town Hall, the chapel, to the 
town clock, etc.” However, even in the Cornish boroughs, as in the two 
treasury boroughs of Harwich and Oxford in Suffolk, the government 
was not without its troubles. In some of the former, it ultimately lost 
its influence to a local manager and in the latter to a private patron— 
Lord Hertford. In view of the interest of George II, the legend of ‘‘the 
great change” with the advent of George III is apparently deflated. 

Owing to Mr. Namier’s tireless efforts to accumulate all available 
material relating to his theme, one gathers much incidental information, 
for example, as to the size of the fortunes of the period and the origin of 
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prominent families. In consequence of his care and disarming honesty, 
there is almost nothing that calls for query. Curry “still in the encoun- 
ter off Mahon” (p. 44) is an awkward phrase. Some explanation might 
have been given as to the underwriting of £8,000,000 for £1,000 to be 
raised (p. 69). While she was in some respects fair game, to apply the 
same epithet three times to Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu reminds one of the 
bellman in the Hunting of the Snark (pp. 123, 348, 386). Although 
fairly well known, the whole of the quaint story of the Oxford election 
in 1766 might have bee. retold (p. 161). In view of the recent revolt 
against the hereditary headship of the Salvation Army, the statement 
that on the death of the founder “‘no one was thought of as a possible 
successor to him . . . . except his son” (p. 176, n. 1) needs amend- 
ment. Also 234 (p. 182) would seem to be 224. The statement about 
Edgcumbe (p. 434) does not appear to be borne out by the evidence (p. 
435). The continuance and completion of a study so valuable will be 
awaited with intense interest. 


ArtTuHuR Lyon Cross 
University or MicH1GAN 





A History of Canada. By Cart Witrxke. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1928. Pp. xx-+398-+- xviii. $7.50. 

This volume admirably fulfils its purpose, to meet the new demand 
for a university textbook of Canadian history created by the rapid in- 
crease of courses on that subject in American universities. It is compre- 
hensive and readable, informed in its estimates, and not infrequently 
illuminating in its interpretations. The apportionment of space is novel 
but is justified by the book’s purpose and by the result achieved. Stu- 
dents taking up the subject will already have some acquaintance with 
the early European background and with the age of discoveries and 
colonial rivalries from their study of general European and United 
States history. Hence it has been possible to save space for later pe- 
riods by according to these topics relatively brief treatment, just suffi- 
cient to sketch in the essential background for an intelligent understand- 
ing of later developments. The remaining three-fourths of the first half 
of the story deals effectively with the troubled first century of British 
rule, when the foundations of autonomous nationality within the Empire 
were laid under pioneer conditions. The second half is devoted to the 
establishment of the federal Dominion and its history to 1927. There is 
no evasion of the difficulties of writing recent history, and the complex 
skein of the last few years is unraveled with enviable clarity and detach- 
ment. 

Throughout the book the interrelation of internal politics and ex- 
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ternal relations with geographical, economic, and social factors is care- 
fully recognized, but never to excess. The emphasis is wisely upon those 
phases of Canadian history that render it distinctive. Canada’s pivotal 
part in working out the problems of the second British Empire and 
transforming it into the Commonwealth of today is occasion for appro- 
priate stress upon the introduction of responsible cabinet government, 
the establishment of a federal Dominion, and the later evolution of im- 
perial relationships. The nature and the course of relations with the 
United States, no less pervasive than continuous in their signficance, are 
presented with a fulness and impartiality possible only to one well 
versed in the history of both countries and capable of appreciating past 
and present prejudices while maintaining his own independence of view. 

Professor Wittke is as wholesomely frank as he is independent. 
Feeling under no compulsion to “pussyfoot” on contentious issues or 
questionable practices, he does not gloss over such topics as war-time 
politics and profiteering and the inconsistencies of pre-election pledges 
in widely scattered and diverse sections of a country as extensive as his 
own. He is equally ready to tell the whole truth concerning internation- 
al matters, even when the shoe pinches his own countrymen, as in his 
treatment of the causes of the War of 1812 or Roosevelt’s “breach of 
faith” in the choice of commissioners on the Alaska boundary tribunal. 
The informed impartiality of the book, together with its entire freedom 
from shallow sentimentality, make it an important contribution to the 
cause of mutual understanding between the peoples of these two coun- 
tries. It should be as profitable to one as to the other. 

The author’s non-British citizenship and classroom familiarity with 
the difficulties of American students in studying the British constitu- 
tional system have enabled him to recognize and avoid the peril of too 
casual a use of traditional and technical phraseology. British (including 
Canadian) writers have frequently forgotten that their own constitu- 
tional vocabulary, with its unexpressed connotations involving a wealth 
of qualifying custom, may not say to the outsider what it means to those 
who, having grown up in the system, can supply from their general in- 
formation the qualifications imposed by custom. The Canadian political 
system is in some ways far less like that of the United States and in 
other ways far more like it than a careless and superficial use of the 
formal vocabulary of the respective constitutions would suggest. Mr. 
Wittke is aware of this and clothes realities in unmistakable terms. 

An appendix contains the British North America Acts (1867- 
1915), which supply the legal framework of the Canadian federal sys- 
tem. The bibliographical paragraphs following each chapter are dis- 
criminting and genuinely useful. The seven welcome maps are skilfully 
drawn, but require slight corrections. ‘““‘New France in 1750” (p. 11) 
largely ignores the territorial changes confirmed at Utrecht. It is doubt- 
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less convenient that the railway map (p. 13) names the railways as they 
were before the consolidation of the Canadian National, but the “Grand 
Trunk Pac. R.,” east of Winnipeg, should be “National Transcontinen- 
tal,” and just to the south of this the one-time Canadian Northern is 
miscalled the non-existent “Can. North. Pac. R.” 

Some errors of fact in the text are inevitable in the first edition of so 
comprehensive a volume. Corduroy roads, still to be found in back- 
country swamp-land, are built not of stumps (p. 75) but of logs laid 
crosswise. When in fair condition, if bare of earth or gravel, they cause 
vibration and bumping, but hardly desperate plunging. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company never operated in the Indiana Territory (p. 83). The 
Montreal traders, who did so before the War of 1812, did not unite with 
that company until 1821. Wakefield was not a member of Durham’s 
“official party” (p. 114), though he performed valuable service in an 
unofficial capacity. The Glyns and Barings, although associated as joint 
financial agents of the Canadian government, were not one house but two 
(p. 180). Dorion was not the first to propose federation in the provincial 
parliament of Canada (p. 180). W. H. Merritt made a motion in the 
matter as early as 1851. Dorion, moreover, had in mind the two Canadas 
rather than all the provinces. Tupper’s unaccepted invitation to Howe 
in 1864 was to attend the Charlottetown, not the Quebec, Conference 
(p. 183). The distinction is important in weighing Howe’s later con- 
duct. The Quebec gathering, at which the basis of federal union was 
drafted, was not a convention (pp. 182, 183, 184, 191) but a confer- 
ence. There are, as yet, no Canadian consulates (pp. 196, 266, 275), 
and the Dominion’s trade commissioners, although approaching consuls 
in their commercial functions, operate under the department of trade 
and commerce. Concurrent membership in the Dominion parliament 
and a provincial legislature was an allowable practice, not “for many 
years” (p. 199), but only from 1867 to 1872. The Northwest Territory, 
as distinct from Rupert’s Land, did not belong to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company by virtue of its charter of 1670 (p. 200) ; the company’s spe- 
cial privileges there dated only from the license of 1821, renewed in 
1838 for a further period of twenty-one years. Selkirk’s grant in the 
valleys of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers was not 100,000 acres (p. 
201) but 116,000 square miles. Canada did not get the whole $5,500,000 
of the Halifax fisheries award of 1877 (p. 208); $1,000,000 went to 
Newfoundland. Donald Smith’s famous last spike of the C.P.R. at 
Craigellachie was not golden (p. 222), but “as good an iron one,” ac- 
cording to Van Horne, who flung the road across the continent, ‘as 
there is between Montreal and Vancouver.” Mail from the Maritime 
Provinces did not have to await the eastern extension of the C.P.R. for 
a direct rail route to Quebec (p. 283), which was supplied in 1876 by 
the completion of the Intercolonial Railway. In his recent libel suit 
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Sir Arthur Currie was awarded not only $500 (p. 305), but costs as 
well, the latter amounting to several thousand dollars. The department 
of soldiers’ civil re-establishment was not essentially new in 1918 (pp. 
812, 317), as it continued work in® vocational training and rehabilita- 
tion of disabled soldiers which it had begun as early as 1915 under the 
title of Military Hospitals Commission. The geographical and racial 
apportionment of cabinet portfolios (p. 363) is not novel; it has been. 
the practice since Confederation and to some extent since the advent of 
responsible government. The final e is silent in Tarte (p. 244) and Sulte 
(p. 288). One slip recurs frequently, in the use of the word “‘railroad”’: 
Canadians sometimes use it as a common noun, but never in the official 
names of Canadian roads, where the English variant “railway” is al- 
ways employed. 

A contemporary historian will hardly expect all his dicta to find 
universal acceptance. Without defending the existing constitution of 
the senate in all respects, one may suggest that the upper house is more 
useful than Mr. Wittke implies (p. 193) and point out that some of the 
bitterest criticisms leveled against it are called forth not by its ineffec- 
tiveness but by its effectiveness as a safeguard of just those sectional 
interests that it was originally intended to preserve. The educational 
statistics on page 288 are likely to be misleading unless the reader knows 
that the term “college” is in Canada most frequently applied to private 
institutions of “secondary” grade, not colleges at all according to Amer- 
ican usage. Thus most of the seventy-nine colleges should not properly 
be grouped, as they are here, with the twenty-three universities in dis- 
cussing Canadian higher education. In the light of this correction, the 
“deplorable duplication” of effort in higher education is a good deal less 
than is implied (p. 287), if indeed the term is warranted at all. Cul- 
tural diversities between the United States and English-speaking Cana- 
da are perhaps in some respects more deeply rooted than one would 
gather from the discussion of this topic (p. 292), in which, moreover, by 
a temporary lapse, English-speaking Canada seems to be identified with 
Canada, to the ignoring of the French-speaking quarter of the popula- 
tion. In the same connection, it is news to the reviewer that ‘many 
American national holidays are equally observed in Canada” (p. 292). 
He knows of none, unless Labor Day deserve the name; Thanksgiving 
does not count, since it has not been observed on the same date as in the 
United States for many years. 

Criticism of such minor points as the foregoing must not be allowed 
to obscure the conclusion that this essentially pioneering book by an 
American historian is happily conceived and well wrought, a volume to 
be welcomed by every student of the subject, and a work that renders 
yeoman service to the cause of international understnading and good- 


will. 


Queen’s University Reainatp G. Trottrer 
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Canada in the Commonwealth, from Conflict to Co-operation. By 
Tue Ricut Honovurasie Sir Rosert Borpen, G.C.M.G., K.C. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. Pp. xv-+-144. $3.75. 


This book had its origin in the first series of Rhodes Memorial Lec- 
tures, which Sir Robert Borden delivered at Oxford in the summer term 
of 1927. The lectures were expanded to make a book of fourteen chap- 
ters. Both in the lectures and in the book, it was impossible to give a 
continuous summary of Canadian history, wherefore the author wisely 
decided to discuss salient factors, events, movements, personages, which 
would reveal to auditor and reader the charm and the importance of the 
history of Canada, with enough understanding of Canada’s evolution 
from colony to self-governing Dominion, to appreciate her position and 
import in the family of nations today. In this purpose be has succeeded 
to a remarkable degree. The style is rapid and delightful, while the au- 
thor’s intimate knowledge of men and events of the past half-century 
adds to the interest and vividness of the work. It should operate to lead 
many people to a further study of the history of Canada. 

The exploration and settlement of New France, the work of priest, 
coureur de bois, soldier, and statesman, with some of the outstanding 
actors and events of the period 1534-1700, form the subject matter of 
the first five chapters. The next three are devoted to a consideration of 
the Anglo-French duel for North America, the transfer of Canada to 
the English, the revolt of the thirteen colonies, with the consequent 
' migration of the Loyalists to Canada. Constitutional evolution from 
1760 to 1914 occupies two more chapters, while the last four reveal 
Canada’s part in the Great War, the Peace Conference, subsequent in- 
ternational congresses, and the League of Nations. Though Sir Robert 
bore a prominent part in all these events, his share is not intruded un- 
duly. He mentions himself only when it is essential to clarity or em- 
phasis. 

The tone of the book is eminently fair. Whether he deals with an 
outstanding political rival, like Sir Wilfrid Laurier, or statesmen of 
other realms, such as Lord Balfour and President Wilson, Premier 
Lloyd George and Secretary Hughes, Sir Robert handles his contem- 
poraries with courtesy, justice, and the utmost good humor. Historical- 
ly the book is sound also. The errors are very few and too trivial to de- 
serve mention. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion is the last, which answers the 
question in the minds of those who “cannot see how Canada can have the 
same king as England and not be an English colony.” Sir Robert not 
only shows how the Dominions have “sought and gained the status of 
nationhood,” but also insists that as a consequence they ‘‘cannot recede 
, from the assumption of its responsibilities.” 
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To induce the reader to pursue the study of Canadian history a brief 
but well-selected bibliography is supplied for each chapter. Some of the 
documents relative to Canada at the Peace Conference and to the estab- 
lishment of the Canadian ministry at Washington are appended to the 
appropriate chapters. The index is brief but adequate. 

Miuuepce L. Bonuam, Jr. 

Hamitton Couiece 





Charlotte Corday and Certain Men of the Revolutionary Torment. 
By Marte Cuer. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 238. 
$2.50. 

Miss Cher has sought to make some very moving incidents of the 
French Revolution—the murder of Marat, the trial of Charlotte Corday, 
the hunting down of the proscribed Girondins, the fall of Robespierre— 
as moving as possible. She has relied on Lenétre, Madelin, and Gaxotte 
for most of her work, and on the Charlotte Corday et la Mort de Marat 
of Eugéne Defrance for her central theme. It should be clear that the 
author is not a professional historian. But of recent years there have 
been numerous signs that professional historians are abandoning their 
old contempt for history done in a literary way, history meant to be read 
by ordinary people, history outside the monograph and the textbook. 
Miss Cher, then, need not be reproached for not having gone to the 
archives. But the professional historian, if he is to look benevolently 
and unenviously on the historical writings of his artistic superiors, has 
perhaps the right to insist that his own work shall not have been done in 
vain. Now Miss Cher has apparently not bothered herself at all about 
the historiography of the Revolution. She writes of Danton and Robes- 
pierre, not merely as if M. Mathiez had never written, but as if Aulard, 
and even Mr. Belloc, had never written. “Danton, bold, generous, the 
man of the streets, the orator of the tribune” (p. 10) ; “Almost mechan- 
ically, by instinct, mole-like, he [ Robespierre] moulded the Jacobins 
into an instrument of precision with which he manufactured revolution, 
with which he launched the Terror” (p. 27). The myth of Desmoulin’s 
heroic réle in the taking of the Bastille was long ago demolished by 
Flammermont, and no longer appears in the textbooks. Miss Cher re- 
peats the old phrases on Marat as a politician, but she does admit his 
learning and his respectability before the Revolution (p. 66). Her as- 
sertion that Danton was willing to take the “damning responsibility” for 
the September Massacres (p. 45) is quite visibly unsupported. 

Perhaps the attempt to reconcile art and science in the writing of 
history is a vain one after all, and we may be obliged to ask ourselves of 
works like this only whether they give aesthetic pleasure. Miss Cher’s 
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narrative flows, her epithets are not too frequent nor too worn, and her 
sense for drama not too forced. But even as a work of art, the book is a 
bit behind the times. If it is successful, it is successful after the fashion 
of Carlyle and Michelet. But surely art must change, even though it 

does not progress. No really ambitious composer would today write 

music after the fashion of Berlioz or Schumann. 


CraNeE Brinton 
Harvarp UNIversiITy 





Studies in the Napoleonic Wars. By Str Cuaries Oman, M.P., 
K.B.E., Chichele Professor of History in the University of Ox- 
ford. London: Methuen, 1929. Pp. vii-+284. 8s. 6d. 


Sir Charles Oman has turned to his well-filled notebooks on the 
Peninsular War and has published what might be termed a by-product. 
Lest any of the material unused in his magnum opus should go to waste 
he has extracted therefrom the details for eleven interesting essays on 
various aspects of the great struggle in Spain. Studies in the Napoleon- 
ic Wars contains several anecdotes of personal adventure, some studies 
in tactical problems of the war, an analysis of Wellington’s character as 
a statesman, and a chapter on historical perspective. The whole is sea- 
soned by a stirring challenge to those historians who decry the impor- 
tance to history of wars and rumors of wars. 

The four tales of secret service recount individual careers which 
might be matched during any great national conflict. A perusal of them 
revives the longings of youth and supplies the thrills that go with hair- 
breadth escapes and great daring. In the wily Brother Robertson, the 
impetuous Major Kolli, and the calculating Colquhoun Grant the Three 
Musketeers are born again, although their romantic activities are di- 
rected this time against the country of Dumas’ heroes. 

There has long been a hiatus between the conventional military his- 
tories which describe minutely the strategical moves of opposing forces 
and the army textbooks which lose themselves in the minutiae of battle 
detail. Beyond mentioning such hackneyed examples as those of Mc- 
Donald’s column at Wagram or Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg most 
writers on military events leave the reader entirely in the dark as to the 
manner in which the opposing armies fought it out. Sir Charles Oman, 
however, is one author who fills the gap, for in all his battle descrip- 
tions he is meticulous in describing clearly the tactical formations used 
and their effect upon the result. In this latest work he has taken up in 
considerable detail, but without the pedanticism of Sandhurst, the con- 
troversy of “column versus line” and has shown the vital effect of tact- 
ical dispositions in the conflicts betewen the Iron Duke and the marshals 
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of the Empire. In the light of this discussion the whole aspect of Napo- 
leonic victories assumes a different character and skepticism is aroused 
as to the accuracy of conclusions drawn from other campaigns whose 
historians have omitted such important details. 

The “debunking” of history has many scholarly advocates and a 
large popular following. In this book the tables are turned and Sir 
Charles Oman brings his guns to bear upon those who write their history 
from a “study of the development of the woolen industry or of steam 
navigation.”” Was not the darkness following the Roman Empire due 
primarily to the military successes of the Barbarians? What would Eng- 
land be today had not her Saxons and her Harold been defeated at the 
Battle of Hastings? And so on. It was not until after the struggle that 
the sword was beaten into the plowshare; and the pages of history will 
be of little value when they omit the records and consequences of inter- 
national conflict on the battlefield. 

Like many collections of essays this book is somewhat disjointed. 
It is more popular than scholarly in its appeal. There are no footnotes, 
references, or bibliography. Some of the chapters appear for the first 
time, while others are reprinted through the courtesy of previous pub- 
lishers. The book is essentially a by-product; but it is one that makes a 
definite contribution to the literature on the Peninsular War. It will 
have served a great end if it induces other military writers to devote 
some attention to tactics as well as to strategy. 

Ravpu S. Scumitr 

CLEVELAND 





Carlyle’s Theory of the Hero: Its Sources, Development, History 
and Influence on Carlyle’s Work. A Study of a Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Idea. By B. H. Lenman. Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1928. Pp. vi+-212. $2.50. 

In this book Mr. Lehman, a professor of English at the University 
of California, has produced a clean-cut piece of work. Its interest for 
the historian lies partly in its treatment of the Great Man idea as one 
which much concerned Carlyle’s slightly older contemporaries. It is in- 
teresting also to note with the author the workings of Carlyle’s “epic 
mind” as it dealt with the suggestions coming to it from the great past, 
from his contemporaries, and from the events of his own time. Nor is it 
without profit to have one’s mind directed afresh to the ever present 
problem of the Great Man’s relation to the process of social change. 

The author is concerned to show that Carlyle’s formation of his 
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hero theory was not the result of reading a chance phrase in any writer 
(Hume, for example), or the result of any conscious borrowing. On the 
contrary, he emphasizes the wide range of influences that played a part 
in the gradual formation of the theory which he thinks was crystallized 
nearly ten years before the delivery of the lectures on Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. The sources of Carlyle’s hero theory are found first of all in 
the “great float of solution from which later theories crystalized.” This 
float is composed of everything written about the fact of leadership from 
the earliest times up to Carlyle: Confucius’ Superior Man is signalized 
as well as Plato’s Philosopher King, the Hebrew Messiah, Plutarch’s 
Politician, Machiavelli’s Chief, etc. In the generation immediately pre- 
ceding Carlyle and in part overlapping him crystallizations of the doc- 
trine appear on all sides. Various forms of the doctrine, motivated in 
part by the excesses of the French Revolution and the emergence of 
Napoleon, are pointed out in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and By- 
ron. But only to the Germans can be traced any concrete borrowings. 
From Kant came Carlyle’s distinction between reason and understand- 
ing; from Fichte and Goethe, the idealistic universe; from Fichte, a con- 
siderable part of his hero. But the process by which the theory was 
formed was an unconscious one to which Carlyle’s own epic-mindedness 
contributed the individualistic touches. 

In a section devoted to “Some Criticisms of Carlyle’s Doctrine” the 
author quotes from Mazzini, Mill, Spencer, W. H. Mallock, William 
James, and others. While these men occasionally misinterpret Carlyle’s 
position, nevertheless they abundantly set forth its weaknesses. Yet 
whatever the inadequacies and exaggerations of Carlyle’s conception of 
the Great Man’s relation to the process of social change may be, a read- 
ing of his Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell will always provide 
a refreshing corrective to that type of historical interpretation which re- 
duces men, small and great, to mere mechanical robots. Finally, it is not 
without significance, in assessing Carlyle’s contribution to the study and 
writing of history, to note that modern students of social origins and so- 
cial processes, basing themselves (in a manner wholly foreign to Car- 
lyle’s method) on an objective study of data, confidently point, though 
without capitals, to the great man as an important factor in social 
change. 

Curtis H. WALKER 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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Der Aufstieg des Hauses Rothschild 1770-1830. Das Haus Roth- 
schild in der Zeit seiner Bliite 1830-1871. By Econ Carsar, 
Conte Corti. [Two volumes.] Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1927-28. 
Pp. 459+-511. M. 14 each. 

The Rise of the House of Rothschild. The Reign of the House of 
Rothschild. By Count Econ Carsar Cort. [Two volumes. | 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1928. Pp. 463+- 
457. $5.00 each. 

Five Men of Frankfort: The Story of the Rothschilds. By Marcus 
Eur Ravace. New York: The Dial Press, 1929. Pp. 341. $5.00. 


We have had in recent years a veritable flood of historical biograph- 
ies, interesting as literary works, though often of relatively little value 
for the historian. It is, therefore, not unnatural that there should be 
publications dealing with the most notable financial dynasty of our 
times, and it is not an unprecedented occurrence that several works 
dealing with the same subject should appear simultaneously. 

The two-volume work by the Austrian historian, Count Corti, ap- 
peared both in German and in English, the first volume dealing with the 
rise of the house of Rothschild and the second volume with the period of 
the greatest influence of the house. This work has all the apparatus of a 
work based on sources and provided with adequate references to the 
literature on the subject. The book by Ravage is a purely popular work 
making no pretense of being a technical and scientific account. 

Both works suffer from the fact that the archives of the house of 
Rothschild have not been thrown open to investigators and consequently 
until this is done it will be difficult to produce a definitive work on the 
history of the Rothschild family. Nevertheless, even admitting the im- 
possibility of producing a final work, Corti has not done all that might 
be expected. He has made complete use of the Austrian archives and has 
diligently brought together the secondary material as far as it relates to 
the German and French phases of the development of the Rothschild 
fortunes. The British side of the treatment is inadequate. Especially 
as regards the origins, no one will feel that he has gained an insight into 
the real causes which led to the eminence of the five sons of Meyer 
Amschel Rothschild. The author has tended to emphasize too much the 
flotation of loans as representing more than unusual skill on the part of 
the Rothschilds. Most of this after all belongs to the realm of ordinary 
banking routine. Too little has been told of the inner history of finance 
of the Napoleonic period and of the subterranean relations and negotia- 
tions which so frequently brought British gold, intended to subsidize 
Austria, into the coffers of Napoleon. An investigation into this chapter 
of secret financial history might have given a better clue than that fur- 
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nished by the author to the reasons for the somewhat sudden rise to 
power of the Rothschilds. 

The fact is that the five brothers, operating in as many different 
financial centers, represented a common purpose and worked in a har- 
mony which could not be emulated by their competitors who, at best, had 
to hand over some of the negotiations to trusted agents and sometimes to 
men with whom they had only a temporary relationship. On the other 
hand, the five Rothschilds operated as one unit, their sole interest seem- 
ingly being not the aggrandizement of the individual but rather of the 
whole famliy. In the terms of a later warlike period the Rothschild’s 
method was “getrennt zu marchieren, vereint zu schlagen,” and coupled 
with this was the undoubted financial skill, if not genius, of Nathan 
Rothschild. It was perhaps fortunate that the greatest of the brothers 
had setled in London, for, as a result of the Napoleonic wars, London 
was to be for a century the undisputed financial center of the world. It 
is entirely possible that, if Nathan had remained in Frankfort and a less 
able brother had gone to the center of the then financial world, the de- 
velopment of the family fortune might well have been different. 

In the second volume again the weakness of Corti’s work consists in 
not leaving the reader with an adequate impression of the overshadow- 
ing importance of the London branch of the house. This is due, as in the 
case of the first volume, to the fact that the material available to Corti 
and possibly relatively less familiarity with British affairs has made it 
natural for him to deal exhaustively with Austrian, French and Prus- 
sian finance rather than with English. Since it happens, however, that 
the period of the eminence of the house of Rothschild coincides with the 
primacy of London as a financial center, his narrative gives a rather dis- 
torted view of the actual conditions of international finance during the 
nineteenth century. One has a feeling throughout that Corti is not suffi- 
ciently appreciative of the fact that the fortunes of great banking houses 
depend not merely upon their own efforts but also, as in the case of 
other lines of human endeavor, upon the opportunities offered. If New 
York is destined to be in the immediate future the center of the financial 
world then it may be taken for granted that the leading banking houses 
of the world will be situated in the United States and not elsewhere. 
Therefore, to treat of the leading banking house of the world in the nine- 
teenth century from anything except an English point of view is ob- 
viously an error. 

In spite of these criticisms it is only fair to say that Count Corti has 
produced a work of value and has written a fascinating story. Much of 
his Austrian material at least is new, especially in the second volume, 
and there are some interesting side-lights upon the main course of his- 
tory in the nineteenth century. Both the German and English editions 
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are well illustrated, and well printed and comprehensive and serviceable 
bibliographies are appended. One curious mistake may be noted. In 
Volume II of the German edition, page 98, the author speaks of Ful- 
ton’s ship “The Folly” which in 1807 sailed on the Hudson propelled by 
steam. The reviewer has been unable to find any ship of Fulton’s called 
“The Folly.” Evidently the “Clermont” is meant. 

As indicated, Ravage’s book is a popular account and is very read- 
able. Although it offers a much more correct perspective than Corti, the 
work has little or no scientific value and makes no pretenses to such. A 
very amusing picture is painted of Nathan Rothschild and it may be in- 
teresting to repeat here one of the best anecdotes in the book. “Princes 
applying for loans were by his orders kept waiting in ante-rooms for 
hours. One such personage was, after lengthy delay, at last admitted to 
the presence. He introduced himself and named the object of his visit. 
Nathan did not so much as glance up; he was busy over a pile of docu- 
ments on his desk; but he did ask the caller to take a chair. Considerable 
time passed, and the highness became impatient. ‘Did you hear who I 
am?’ he asked. ‘I am , and he named his full title. ‘Very well, 
said Nathan from among his papers, ‘take two chairs.’ ” 

The Ravage book has no bibliography and no index. The former is 
not necessary in a popular work. The letter is always of assistance. In 
conclusion the reviewer would like to know why anyone should divide 
the name of “Rothschild” “Roths-child” instead of ‘‘Roth-schild.” This 
error occurs in both the Corti and Ravage works. 

Water LicHTENSTEIN 
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Memories and Reflections 1852-1927. By the Eart or Oxrorp 
anv AsaquitH, K.G. Two volumes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1928. Pp. xv-+336, 326. $10.00. 

There is something depressingly conventional about many English 
biographies. The author tells a little about his ancestry, but seldom 
enough to be enlightening; goes on to discuss his public school, gives 
brief sketches of three teachers there who won outside fame or his af- 
fection, quotes a speech which he made at a presentation dinner to one 
of them; tells of his career at Oxford or Cambridge, mentions a half- 
dozen of the figures in his college at that time, relates stories about two 
of them and their prodigious learning, stories that are part of the aca- 
demic lore of England, pauses in respect over the illustrious history of 
his college and its great men, passes casually over his own presidency of 
the Union and his All Souls fellowship; goes on to the story of the Inns 
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of Court, his life there and the beginnings of his practice, with stories of 
famous lawyers and judges whom he knew there and excerpts from well- 
known lives of them. How he happened to get a start on the ladder, how 
he caught the public by a brilliant cross-examination, all such matters 
that give flavor and romance to a biography, it would be contrary to the 
public-school spirit to mention. In no way has the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith failed to live up to the accepted rules for an autobiography ; he 
has put it together according to the standard specifications, and we are 
told little that we did not know before. Of the ‘“‘new manner” affected 
even by those not far removed from him there is not a trace. 

Asquith rose in the world by his ability to argue. The Pigott trial 
made him known to the public. In the house of commons he could state 
the case for the position of the Conservatives better than they, and then 
turn round and convince his hearers and those who read the paper next 
morning that the Liberals had nevertheless the best of it. Nor is that all 
to be said for him. He was a fine high-minded Yorkshireman. He noth- 
ing common did or mean upon the day he fell from office or before. Wis- 
dom he had in political controversy, yes, and patience and forbearance. 
The Parliament Act and the social-reform policies of the years 1906-11" 
assure him a long paragraph in the chronicles which future Holinsheds 
will write of the last generation. It is not too much to say that he started 
the forces of Liberalism marching to the attack of a new hill, but it was 
a hill toward which they had been gazing since the Newcastle Program. 
He did not see far ahead—one step enough for him, at a time. He 
was not unlike other leaders who seem to be guiding the boat but are 
after all guiding it in a river. If he wanted imagination he did gather 
around him some men of imagination. He carried into politics the pub- 
lic-school manner: it was, however, with him the grand maner, and that 
was a good deal in a day when the Bottomleys, the Beaverbrooks, and 
the Northcliffes were democratizing the tone of British politics. 

By the end of 1911 his best work had been done, his place in history 
was secure, and his name certain to be carved later on the Abbey stones. 
From then on he seems to have taken his ease a bit. Perhaps the strain 
of the struggle over the Parliament Bill had affected him. But Haldane 
in his Autobiography just published says something interesting about 
the change: “London society came, however, to have a great attraction 
for him and he grew by degrees diverted from the sterner outlook on 
life which he and I long shared.” His second wife, to whom society was 

*The reviewer published in the Political Science Quarterly for September, 
1916, an essay on “The Career of Mr. Asquith,” in which the achievement of that 
statesman and his abilities and weaknesses were considered at length. To most of 
what is there said he would still subscribe, with more emphasis, however, upon 
Mr. Asquith’s limitations. The paper was written with more knowledge of the 
Liberal prime minister before the war than during the war, and expressed more 
enthusiasm for his work than the writer is now able to feel. 
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the culmination of politics, led him into that world for relaxation. Re- 
laxation it proved, even of that stiff Yorkshire Puritan fiber. It is hard 
not to believe that Asquith was influenced by the people he met, over 
bridge and port. When he came to deal with the Irish question, which 
apparently even more than an attack upon their property stirs the feel- 
ings of old Tories, he yielded somewhat to the bitterness of the enemy 
and allowed himself to be jockeyed from one compromise into another. 
The Labour party knows what it is about when it discourages its leaders 
from those social opportunities offered them. It would be easy to show 
that from the reign of Edward VI on to the present the English upper 
classes have known the fine art of trading social favors for political 
concessions. 

If he did not always stand up to his enemies he was even more likely 
to give ground to those importunate friends who had access to him. One 
may judge from those parts of the Asquith diary inserted that no man 
came to see the prime minister more often than the demanding Winston 
Churchill, that enfant terrible of this generation, impetuous, imagina- 
tive, determined, representative in spite of his ancestry of a common 
type, the young Englishman in a hurry. An excellent illustration of the 
Churchill influence appears in the Haldane Autobiography. When Hal- 
dane had done his work of reorganizing the army, he told the prime 
minister that he could not be responsible for miliary affairs unless the 
prime minister made a sweeping reform of the admirality. “I felt,’’ he 
writes (p. 245), “that I was almost the only person available who was 
equipped to cope with the problem of the Naval War Staff. I think the 
Prime Minister held much the same view, but we had been careful to say 
nothing of impending changes.”” He went to see Asquith at Archerfield, 
but found Winston already there, “importunate about going himself to 
the Admiralty from the Home Office where he was.” Haldane was prob- 
ably better fitted than any other man in England for the work of re- 
organization called for, but he was less interested in himself than in see- 
ing certain ideas carried out. Asquith found the line of least resistance 
was to give Winston what he wanted, the headship of the navy and allow 
him to use Haldane’s ideas, if he would. 

The diary is of course the most interesting part of the two volumes 
and the historian must wish that it had been reproduced in full. It 
covers the months from June, 1914, to May, 1915, i.e., from before the 
outbreak of the war to the beginning of the Coalition. The notes are ex- 
ceedingly brief and one cannot draw many conclusions from them. But 
it is hard to escape the impression that the prime minister of Britain took 
all those fearfully important decisions as to the Dardanelles very much 
in the course of business. This committee would meet next Thursday and 
discuss the plan, and then again the following Tuesday. War, however, 
called for tremendous efforts at special times at whatever sacrifice of 
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time and evening hours. Haste makes waste but there was not enough 
haste about the Dardanelles. Ought Asquith not to have exercised 
greater pressure to see that troops accompanied the ships? He was told 
that they could not be spared, but why was he not told, what became 
patent later, and what experts in London must have known, that a naval 
attack by itself was nearly hopeless? Why was so much time lost in 
bringing up land troops, until they were forced into a struggle well-nigh 
hopeless from the start? He was inclined to take the opinion of experts, 
but did he not find it too easy to listen to the obvious experts, to those 
around him? Of course it is easy to criticize after the event. No doubt 
it is quite unfair to judge from the diary of a man who had no gift of 
putting his emotions on paper, but one does wonder from the brief jot- 
tings given us whether heartbreaking decisions were not made a bit 
casually, without that supreme nerve tension that was being demanded 
all the time of sailors and soldiers. 

If one may continue to criticize after the event, and to offer criti- 
cism that is not original but is nevertheless from these volumes ap- 
parent, one would say that Asquith, trained as an old hand at reconcil- 
ing difficulties, was too much inclined to do so in war. He seems to have 
prided himself upon his ability to calm down Winston Churchill and 
Lloyd George, and make them friends again. He was always finding a 
formula by which to get people to work in harness. Poor man, he had 
had experience enough of that all his life. It was, however, his weakness 
in the tangled Irish questions, and it was his weakness in war. When 
divergent opinions clashed his problem seemed to be to get them into a 
kind of unity. 

It is a curious fact that although Asquith’s life was more interesting 
in the period covered by the first volume, the second volume covering the 
war and after is the better reading. In this volume we get a few of his 
opinions about his contemporaries, opinions alas too few and too dis- 
creet. Better than his comments on his contemporaries are those on his 
reading from the poets and from the Greek writers, and by no means to 
be ignored, as in the case of Woodrow Wilson, are his funny stories. 
Yet the volume fails to make clear that Asquith of whom his friends tes- 
tify, a man of warm feeling and of that finest of human qualities, pity 
for human affairs, for those in trouble even when far removed in space 
and kind. The author had been for so long accustomed to drawing up 
briefs for his client, the Liberal party, that he could not bring himself 
into the case. In a recent number of his new periodical Desmond Mc- 
Carthy tells a poignant story of the Asquith of the last phase. Lord Ox- 
ford took down from his shelves a volume of Coleridge, opened it and 
pointed his finger at two lines for McCarthy to read, leaving the room 
instantly. The lines were: 
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“Like an Arab old and blind 


Some caravan has left behind.” 


It is the fate of many men, but few are wise enough to know it. Asquith 
was left over from the England of the Reform Bills and the old Liberal- 
ism. He belongs with the Harcourts, the Gladstones, the Lord Johns, 
and the Greys. With the Parliament Act the task of Liberalism had been 
accomplished, and a new generation was at hand that cared for none of 
these things. 

Lord Oxford comes back again and again, when he mentions him- 
self and his life, to the lives and diversions of other premiers. That he 
was prime minister of Great Britain, and not his particular achievement 
in that office, is what appears to interest him. Haldane remarks signifi- 
cantly of him as a younger man: “He had fewer views of his own than 
most of us. But iis judgment was wise and his gifts in debate made him 
popular with the older men. Distinctly he would have office before very 
long.” He had long been picked by that connoisseur in rising young 
men, by that Victorian protagonist of the success cult, Benjamin Jowett, 
as a future prime minister. Baliol expected him to do his duty. 

The summing up of his accomplishment will have to be left to some 
political biographer. Let us hope that he will not be some discreet and 
noble friend but one intimately acquainted with British politics and 
with an understanding of what historians will wish to know. What 
A. G. Gardiner did for Harcourt and J. A. Spender for Campbell-Ban- 
nerman and what J. L. Garvin is doing for Chamberlain is what should 
be done for the Earl of Oxford and Asquith. Such a work in not less 
than four volumes will make one of the interesting and important mem- 
oirs of the decades before the war. I am told by one who has gone 
through a considerable part of the Asquith correspondence that it will 
explain many matters still hidden and will give us good reason to revise 
some current estimates. It will, I believe, prove Asquith a larger figure 
in the days before the war than is generally held, and certainly more of 
an individual than he appears in these pages. 

Watuace NotestEeIn 

Yare University 





International Arbitration from Athens to Locarno. By Jackson 
H. Raustron. [Stanford Books on World Politics.] Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1929. Pp. xvi+- 
417. $5.00. 

Anything coming from the pen of this distinguished author in the 
field of international law is assured in advance of an immediate and ap- 
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preciative reception. With the double equipment of long study and inti- 
mate experience as a participant in numerous important arbitrations, 
Judge Ralston has long since established his reputation as an authority 
on arbitral and judicial settlement. To his Law and Procedure of Inter- 
national Tribunals, first published in 1910, revised in 1926, he now adds 
this further study, approaching the subject from the historical angle. 
The two volumes together constitute a complete and comprehensive 
treatise, the earlier dealing with arbitral practice as deduced from and 
illustrated by specific cases, and the latter, the volume before us, tracing 
the evolution of arbitration, both the idea and the practice, from the 
earliest times to the present. 

The book comprises five parts: a prefatory exposition and analysis 
of the underlying theory and principles of arbitration and judicial set- 
tlement, and the procedure of international tribunals; a brief enumera- 
tion and comparison of the various influences, individual and collective, 
literary and legislative, that have worked to promote the idea and prac- 
tice of arbitration; a detailed history of arbitration, Greek, Roman, 
medieval, modern; a description of the Hague Peace Conferences (with 
some very illuminating and suggestive comments, calculated to correct 
certain too easily accepted notions), and of the workings of the Hague 
Tribunal; and, finally, an account of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, its origin, inception, organization, and actual functioning 
as demonstrated by its decisions and advisory opinions. 

The text is supplemented by several very useful appendixes, such 
as a list of arbitral and other judicial international tribunals from 1784 
to the present; the text of the Hague Convention of 1907; the Statute, 
and also the Rules, of the Permanent Court of International Justice; 
and an extensive bibliography. 

That the work represents an immense amount of research and a 
thorough exploitation of the sources is amply attested by innumerable 
citations from cases and commentators. It would be hard to conceive of 
a more comprehensive and exhaustive treatment of the subject within 
the limits of a single volume. And when to full knowledge and complete 
mastery of the facts, and skilful and scholarly handling of the mate- 
rials, there is added the breadth of view, ripeness of judgment, and 
soundness of opinion for which the author is noted, the result must of 
necessity have been what indeed it is, a work of an authoritative char- 
acter, an invaluable contribution to the literature of arbitration, and an 
indispensable aid to every student of the subject. 

THEODORE COLLIER 

Brown University 
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‘O MnrporoXirns Zpipvns Xpvodcropos [“The Metropolitan of 
Smyrna Chrysostom” ]. By Spyrripon Loverpos. Athens, 1929. 
This beautifully printed book is a biography of the metropolitan, 
who was killed by the Turks during the Smyrna massacres of 1922. Born 
at Triglia in Bithynia in 1867, the son of a lawyer named Kalaphates, 
he was successively archdeacon of Mytilene and Ephesus, from 1897 to 
1902 first secretary of the oecumenical patriarch Constantine V (in 
which capacity he presided over a mixed Anglo-Greek committee to pre- 
pare the union of the Anglican and Orthodox churches), and metropol- 
itan of Drama from 1902 to 1909 and of Smyrna from 1910. Both the 
latter sees were stormy posts: his pastorate at Drama coincided with 
the fierce contest between Bulgarians and Greeks, Exarchists and Patri- 
archists ; he was accused of fostering Greek bands, his copy-letter-book 


fell into Turkish hands, Sir Edward Grey (for Drama was the British 


secteur of Macedonia under the Miirzsteg program) urged his recall, 
and the Sublime Porte ordered him to return to his native place. The 
amnesty following the Young Turkish revolution enabled him to regain 
his see, but he was soon again exiled to Triglia. Transferred to Smyrna, 
he was for the third time removed because of his vigorous condemnation 
of the Turkish attacks on the Ionian Greeks and the destruction of Old 
Phokaia in 1914, when he appealed to Marseilles to aid the city which 
had founded her; but he returned from Constantinople after the Euro- 
pean war. When the Greeks occupied Smyrna in 1919, it was the great- 
est day of his life, but the Turkish governor never forgave his organiza- 
tion of the “Defense of All Asia Minor” in 1922, and he was atrociously 
murdered by the mob, probably on August 27—for his biographer says 
that there was no authentic witness of his end. He found time in an ac- 
tive life to write five books to disprove the genuineness of the Virgin’s 
tomb near Ephesus, “On the Church,” an anonymous “Ecclesiastical 
Programme” advocating the reform of the Eastern Church, and (in 
French) “Hellenism and Asia Minor and Young Turkey” and “The 
Persecutions of the Christians.” 
WivuiamM MILLER 
ATHENS, GREECE 





Statesmen of the War in Retrospect 1918-1928. By Wi uiam 
Martin. New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1928. Pp. xiii+329. 
$5.00. 

This collection of biographies by the foreign editor of the most im- 
portant paper in Switzerland, the Journal de Genéve, is composed of 
studies of the personalities and motives of the twenty-three leading 
statesmen of the war. The author is peculiarly fitted for this task. He 
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is not only a journalist with extensive training in European diplomacy, 
but also a distinguished writer on international affairs. At the outbreak 
of the conflict he was in Berlin and during the greater part of the war 
he was stationed at Paris. This volume is based largely upon notes de 
guerre, a copy of which has been presented to the Hoover War Library, 
taken immediately after a talk with either the statesmen themselves or 
their immediate associates. It is an excellent analysis of the motives of 
the leading statesmen and ample evidence of the author’s judgment of 
men and events. Dr. Martin has included in his book personalities of 
great diversity, including men whose celebrity has been the outcome of 
circumstances, but he had also listed the statesmen of the war who un- 
derstood the great problems of the catastrophe and therefore exerted a 
profound influence on the destinies of Europe. 

Particularly notable are the sketches of the three emperors, William 
II, Francis Joseph, and Nicholas II. The biographies of the statesmen 
involved in the outbreak of the war are illuminating. The account of 
Pashitch is excellent. Bethmann-Hollweg is described as a puppet in 
the hands of the military authorities who possessed the real power and 
were determined ao war. “The fundamental cause of the war of 1914,” 
the author thinks, “was the gulf that had slowly opened between the 
moral evolution of the German people and that of the western countries” 
(p. 64). The accounts of Tisza, Sonnino, and Asquith contain impar- 
tial judgments of statesmen who failed. Poincaré’s statesmanship is 
analyzed, his attitude toward the inevitable war is discussed, and he is 
acquitted of the charge of responsibility for the world-conflict. The au- 
thor studies the characters of Masaryk, Bene’, and Czernin and recalls 
important facts which have hitherto been ignored. His criticisms of 
Lloyd George and Briand seem in part unwarranted. Although the au- 
thor states that the war was won in a large measure by Clemenceau, he 
fails to explain the greatest war efforts of “the Tiger.” There are some 
cryptic statements and curious errors in the volume. It is amazing to 
learn that the secret of Thoiry is that the United States will have to be 
led to certain sacrifices (p. 191). One is surprised to read that William 
II was safe in Holland on November 1 (p. 16). 

Herbert Hoover’s philanthropic work, the greatest in history, is 
ably discussed. Summing up the post-armistice activities of this great 
American, he writes: “By feeding Europe, he saved it from revolution.” 
The author states that President Wilson exercised over the European 
continent a greater influence than had ever before belonged to any one 
man. “The influence he wielded over the history of the world,” the au- 
thor concludes, “has been deeper and more beneficent than that of any of 
his contemporaries.” 


Rateu Haswe.z Lurz 
STANFORD UNIvErRsITy 
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1918-1928: A Short History of the World. By C. De.is_e Burns. 
New York: Payson & Clarke, Ltd., 1928. Pp. 473. $3.50. 

Professor Burns is a prolific writer upon a large variety of subjects, 
and he has the merit of stating historic and philosophic trends in under- 
standable language. His book is divided into three parts: the first is 
called the Transition of Peace; the second, the New System at Work; 
and the third, New Issues. In Part I, he discusses the history of the 
Peace Conference and the establishment of brand-new governments in 
Russia, Germany, and the new states of Europe. In Part II he not only 
discusses internal developments in the various European countries and 
America, but also general economic questions, social changes, and the 
League System. In Part III he discusses the ex-European world—Eu- 
rope and Islam, Unrest in Asia, and the Awakening in Africa. The ap- 
pendix contains a valuable chronology of dates and bibliographical 
sketches of international statesmen. 

Part III dealing with the ex-European world seems to be less thor- 
ough than his other chapters; and he is stronger when discussing the 
internal economy of states than when he is discussing international rela- 
tions. He believes that mankind has regained self-confidence during the 
last ten years, but that as a result of large-scale organization there is a 
danger that the common man may be dehumanized. 

Raymonp Lest BuEty 

Foreign Poricy Association 





A History of Christian Missions in China. By KENNETH Scott 
Latourette, D. Willis James Professor of Missions and Orien- 
tal History in Yale University. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1929. Pp. xii+930. $5.00. 

Nearly four centuries of uninterruped activity, in any field and by 
any agency, fairly deserves a generous allotment of space for its con- 
sideration. In the volume under review, Professor Latourette has given 
adequate attention to the two earlier attempts of Christianity to estab- 
lish itself in China—Nestorianism during the Tang Dynasty, and the 
Catholic mission founded during the Mongol régime by John of Monte- 
corvino—but he properly begins the real history of Christian missions 
in China with the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese navigators, 
following the path laid open to them by Vasco da Gama, had brought 
western Europe into close and permanent contact with the Pacific coast 
of Asia. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century, Catholic Portugal and Catho- 
lic Spain shared between them a complete monopoly over the newly 
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established trade routes to the Far East. The opening years of the sev- 
enteenth century saw this monopoly broken ; but seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century Protestantism, apparently committed to a narrow nation- 
alist and “Nordic” scheme of salvation, made little effort to extend its 
doctrines into non-European lands. Hence, for slightly more than two 
and a half centuries after the death of Francis Xavier, in 1552, on the 
island of Shang Chiian, the work of spreading the Christian religion in 
China, except for the labors of a few Russians located at Peking, was 
carried on entirely by the representatives of the Catholic Church. Not 
until 1807, when Robert Morrison arrived at Canton, did Protestant 
missions obtain a foothold in the country. 

Between 1807 and the Anglo-Chinese treaty settlement in 1842, 
Protestant missionary work among the Chinese was confined almost ex- 
clusively to Canton and Macao and to the expatriated Chinese commu- 
nities in Siam, Singapore, Malacca, and the East Indies. The opening 
of the first five “t:eaty ports,” by the Treaty of Nanking, made it pos- 
sible for a number of Protestant boards to transfer their representatives 
from outside regions to China itself; but it was not until the conclusion 
of the second treaty settlement (1858-60), with its provisions guaran- 
teeing complete freedom for the propagation of Christianity, that Prot- 
estant workers began to penetrate the interior of the country. 

Both for the purely Catholic period prior to 1807 and for the in- 
creasingly complicated hundred and twenty years following the arival 
of Protestantism, Professor Latourette’s work is a model of painstaking 
thoroughness. Copiously annotated and based upon an exhaustive bibli- 
ography of sources and authoritative secondary works, it omits—at least 
so far as the work of Catholic or Protestant missions is concerned—no 
essential detail in the long story of modern Christianity in China. At 
times the result of this meticulous care for detail makes for heavy read- 
ing; the text is frequently taken up with long arrays of statistics which 
could have been more compactly given—and more easily skipped—if 
put into tabulated form. But the reviewer can recall no discussion of the 
famous “rites controversy” which rivals, in thoroughness and in clarity, 
the twenty-five pages here devoted to that topic, while not even a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of dates and statistics has succeeded in beclouding the 
romantic audacity of Hudson Taylor and his China Inland Mission. 

Since the purpose of the author has been to provide a complete his- 
tory of Christian missions in China, rather than to add a new interpreta- 
tion of China itself, he devotes to the political history of the country 
only so much space as is needed to provide a suitable background for 
missionary development. For the most part this background is sketched 
with an accuracy which leaves little to be desired. At times, however, 
the reader notes a generalization somewhat too sweeping. Thus there 
appear to be adequate grounds for questioning the statement (p. 85) 
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that the sixteenth-century Chinese “were disinclined to fare forth be- 
yond their own boundaries and were satisfied to continue their national 
life without intercourse with strangers.” It is true that China’s oversea 
activities had greatly declined since the expeditions of Cheng Ho during 
the first decades of the fifteenth century. But Albuquerque, in 1511, 
found Chinese merchant ships in the harbor of Malacca; the sixteenth- 
century Portuguese, as well as the seventeenth-century Dutch and Eng- 
lish, met Chinese competition in Japanese ports; and the Anglo-Dutch 
treaty of 1619 provided inter alia for joint action to prevent the Chinese 
trading directly with the Spice Islands and the Philippines. On the 
other hand, a complete history of Chinese missions should contain a 
more satisfactory treatment of the work carried on by the Russians. 
Granting that the missions of the Orthodox Church probably never num- 
bered more than five thousand adherents and that the work of the mis- 
sion appears to have been practically wiped out by developments since 
1914, the much-neglected story of Russian missions would appear to de- 
serve more than the five and a half pages which the author accords it. 

In his preface Professor Latourette frankly states that he is thor- 
oughly committed to the enterprise of Christian missions, and he admits 
a liability to interpret missionary activities in China more favorably 
than others, not so committed, may believe the facts to warrant. What, 
then, are the facts as he presents them? 

Catholic missions have been at work in China for nearly four cen- 
turies, Protestant missions since 1807. During the seventy years which 
have elapsde since the conclusions of the 1858 treaties, by which the im- 
perial government guaranteed absolute toleration for Christian mission- 
aries and their converts, thousands of devoted men and women from 
Christian lands have been engaged in the work of the numerous mission 
organizations. In 1927 the Christian community in China (p. 831) 
“probably numbered between two and a half and three million baptized 
persons, of whom somewhat more than four-fifths were Roman Catho- 
lics and a little less than one-fifth Protestants. If made to include those 
under Christian instruction, the total was not far from three and a half 
millions. While this number is fairly impressive . ... , it was not 
more than one per cent of the population of China.” Does this body of 
Chinese Christians constitute a Chinese Christian Church? It is divided 
between two divergent branches of the faith and Professor Latourette, 
so far as the Protestant branch is concerned, believes (pp. 810-11) that 
“the immediate withdrawal of foreign money and personnel would cer- 
tainly cause great reverses and might possibly be followed by the grad- 
ual disappearance of the Church.” It is true that the missions have been 
an important medium for the diffusion of western knowledge among the 
Chinese. But, after nearly four centuries of Catholic missions and a 
hundred and twenty years of Protestant missions, Christianity has not 
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yet become “naturalized” in China; it still requires the oversight and 
the direction of the missionary. Why? 

Buddhism appears to have reached China about the beginning of 
the Christian era. In the third quarter of the first century a.p., it gained 
entrance to the imperial capital. In 335, a Chinese sovereign granted to 
his subjects permission to take the vows of Buddhist monasticism. Less 
than seventy years after the granting of this permission, Chinese Bud- 
dhist pilgrims, inspired by devotion to the “Eight-Fold Path,” were fac- 
ing hardship, danger, and death in their pilgrimages to India, whence 
they brought back, for the strengthening of their new Church, copies of 
all the available Buddhist scriptures. Why has Christianity, in a similar 
length of time, been less successful than was Buddhism in the task of 
rooting itself in Chinese soil? Is it that Christianity has enjoyed too 
much foreign support and protection? Is it that Christianity has come 
to China not as a faith but as a body of dogma, acceptable to the Euro- 
pean but unacceptable to the Chinese? Have the missionaries, especially 
the Protestant missionaries, succeeded in attracting to their educational 
institutions merely those who desired knowledge of the languages and 
the sciences of the West? These are a few of the questions which Pro- 
fessor Latourette’s splendid study makes no attempt to answer. What- 
ever may be the answer to these questions, however, the fact remains 
that Chinese Christianity today is still a “Mission” rather than a 
“Church.” 


G. Nye STEIGER 
Simmons Cot.ecGe 





Far Eastern International Relations. By Hosta Batitov Morse 
and Hartey FarnswortH MacNarr. Shanghai, China: The 
Commercial Press, Ltd., 1928. Pp. xx-++1127. Mex. $8.00. 


At a time when more than one leading university in America is ac- 
cepting doctor’s dissertations containing gross misinterpretations of re- 
cent Far Eastern history, the appearance of this scholarly volume, just 
following the publication of MacNair’s Modern Chinese History: Se- 
lected Readings of 900 pages prepared to accompany it, should be an 
event of importance to higher education. Utilizing directly much of 
'H. B. Morse’s three-volume International Relations of the Chinese Em- 
pire, 1834-1911, it embraces also the outer Chinese provinces, Korea, 
and Siberia as well as Japan and, briefly, the Philippines, French Indo- 
China, and Siam, carrying the narrative down through 1927. Instead of 
leaving the student with brief summaries and a chapter-by-chapter bibli- 
ography, as do the histories of Treat, Gowen, Latourette, and others, it 
provides more elaborate narrative and documents and presents the bibli- 
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ography together at the back of the book. It comes from the pen of one 
who for years has been a resident and close student of the area he is 
treating. 

The fact that a general history of China like E. T. Williams’ recent 
one devotes two-thirds of its 600 pages to the modern period, and that 
this account along with avowedly political histories devoted entirely to 
the modern Far East are in reality confined to international relations 
with only as much internal political history as is necessary to explain 
those international relations—this general trend reaches its natural cul- 
mination in this new thoroughgoing text. 

Three features call for notice. First, the full, factual, and balanced 
treatment (360 pages) of the “Opium Wars” and events up to 1875, is 
sheer pedagogic strategy. If the student is to realize that the Orient is 
not merely a yellow Occident, to get a perspective of the problems in the 
present situation, and to understand the more fundamental causes of 
friction between China and the West, he needs sufficient concrete data 
to visualize those forty years’ history. This the authors’ method of pro- 
viding abundant detail instead of brief summaries and bibliography al- 
lows them to do effectively. Of similar significance is MacNair’s com- 
prehensive political record (for this is in no sense Morse’s) of the réle 
of Russia in recent years, as the Soviet government has attempted to 
undermine Japanese, British, American, and other foreign influence in 
Asia and mold China into a weapon for worid-revolution. The docu- 
ments found in the Russian embassy in Peking in 1927, and other evi- 
dence slowly appearing, not only support his position but indicate an 
even more sweeping responsibility for the events of 1919-27. Lastly, 
the rise of Japan to international prominence is woven into the story 
with deft, succinct, though briefer sketches. If here, too, one wishes a 
little more comprehensive drawing together of the various forces in 
Japan responsible for her recent more liberal policy toward China 
alongside of her determination to maintain the Korean-Manchurian 
bulwark against the Great Bear’s approaches, one must respect the au- 
thor’s self-imposed limitations. In a field where opinion differs so wide- 
ly and opens out so readily into speculation, he has chosen the safer 
policy throughout the book of a minimum of generalized comment. 

Restrained as the author is, his brief description of the shooting at 
Shanghai on May 30, 1925, and of the Shameen-Shakee shooting at Can- 
ton, which have been heralded so frequently as the torches to set ablaze 
Chinese nationalism, led to the suppression of the volume by the Chinese 
authorities—the publishers asserting, without referring the matter to 
the author at all, that the first copies should be returned and an edition 
would soon appear with “corrections”! The historian of contemporary 
events, particularly of periods permeated by conflicts of psychology, 
runs the risk of writing from incomplete data; but in the above in- 
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stances, into the latter of which the reviewer has delved thoroughly, the 
author follows available sources accurately and conservatively ; at least 
in case of the Wanhsien incident of September, 1926, he offers a version 
much more favorable to the Chinese nationalist than an equally substan- 
tiated contrary version; and in general he presents the recent develop- 
ments with a sympathetic but judicial detachment rare on the part of 
one who has been a first-hand observer as has the author. 

In only one brief chapter does the author depart abruptly from his 
cautious behaviorism. The geographic setting for China’s international 
relations deserves space—and the publishers should have added a map 
for it. But evaluating the influence of climate, topography, and raw ma- 
terials upon China’s civilization as such or on her traits of character, 
seems a little gratuitous even though it be confined to scattered comments, 
unless the chain of causes is followed up to political events. Further- 
more, such a discussion involves general scientific hypotheses as well as 
specific data on China. As to data, H. F. Bain’s not very optimistic sur- 
} vey of China’s iron, copper, lead, and zinc deposits has been published 
since MacNair wrote. But Ellsworth Huntington’s older hypotheses 
regarding climate, which the auhor seems to follow, are not accepted as 
established laws; and the cultural determinists who emphasize China’s 
affinities with other cultures through early diffusion, along with the bio- 
logical or racial determinists, have to be considered equally with the 
geographic determinists. 

Unfortunately, there is no cultural or economic-social history of the 
modern Far East comparable with the several available histories of po- 
litical and international relations. When such a book is written we 
should like to see the experiment of abundant narrative, instead of brief 
sketchy treatment, tried in it also. If it can rescue the student from 
hasty generalization in the economic-social field as effectively as the 
Morse-MacNair text and readings do in the political field, it will render, 
with them, a valuable safeguard to the student and to many teachers. 

} The maps, binding, and even printing handicap the book. It should 
find a Western publisher and relief from censorship. 


Maurice T. Price 
University or WasHINGTON 





Economic History of Europe. By Mervin M. Knicurt, Harry Et- 
MER BaRNES, Feuix FLiicer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1928. pp. xili+813. $4.50. 


The two parts of this book were originally published as separate 
volumes. Part I, which is the work of Dr. Knight, goes back to Egypt 
and Babylon, treats briefly of Greece, devotes a chapter to Rome, and 
ends with four chapters on the Middle Ages, of which that on the manor 
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is one of the best in the whole volume. Part II includes two chapters on 
the period between 1500 and the Industrial Revolution (rather too brief 
an account of this important era), two chapters on the Industrial Revo- 
lution itself, seven chapters on the agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial development of England, France, and Germany since 1800, a very 
suggestive chapter on “Industrial and Trade Associations,” and three 
chapters on the other European countries. 

Whether economic history should be written by the historian or the 
economist is an open question. It is seldom that a text written by the 
historian will satisfy the economist, who is apt to complain that the his- 
torian knows but little economics. On the other hand, the historian too 
frequently finds that the economist has written a book which takes for 
granted a knowledge of theoretical economics not possessed by the av- 
erage student majoring in history. Such is the fundamental criticism 
which must be leveled against at least Part II of the volume under re- 
view. Technical phrases and highly involved economic reasoning, which 
are to be found particularly in the treatment of finance and international 
trade, make the book more suitable for the graduate student in econom- 
ics than for the undergraduate in history. The advanced character of 
the work is evidenced in the detailed criticism of the older interpreta- 
tions of the Industrial Revolution, and by the long note on the rise of 
modern capitalism at the end of the chapter on the Commercial Revolu- 
tion. 

That the book was intended primarily for the student in economics 
is evident from its title, Economic History of Europe, which is inter- 
preted rather narrowly to exclude nearly all treatment of social factors, 
although here again Part I is far broader in its scope. The authors right- 
ly devote most of their attention to the economic fundamentals of agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce in England, France, and Germany. 
But they treat rather scantily the hardly less important factors of labor, 
social legislation, and socialism, to which only about forty pages are de- 
voted. It is disconcerting to find that the Fabian Society has been allot- 
ted only two brief sentences and a casual reference in a footnote, and 
that the Rochdale co-operative system of distribution is mentioned only 
in passing, although the credit and agricultural co-operatives are fully 
described. Especially inexcusable is the complete omission of any ref- 
erence to social developments in France since 1870, with the result that 
there is no reference at all to the C.G.T., to the Unified Socialist party, 
or to the French old age pension law. Protest should also be made 
against dismissing Italy with but a scant five pages, without a word on 
Fascism, while southeastern Europe is given a chapter of thirty-four 
pages. 

The authors include post-war developments in their regular chap- 
ters on agriculture, industry, and commerce in the various countries. By 
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so doing, they are able to bring out the continuity between the pre-war 
and post-war periods. However, the latter period does possess certain 
characteristics common to all countries which are to a great extent lost 
sight of by this method of organization. Considerable attention is de- 
voted to natural resources and economic geography in general, but much 
of the value of this material is lost by the lack of any save the most per- 
functory of maps, many of which have been taken from other texts pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. It is doubtful whether any useful 
purpose is served by the inclusion of colored maps showing political 
boundaries, if satisfactory economic maps are omitted. Rather poor 
maps of industrial England and of industrial Germany are to be found, 
but again France is ignored and agriculture is almost completely neg- 
lected. 

The authors give the impression of being thoroughly familiar with 
the secondary material in their field, including the most recent works. 
Their scholarship seems excellent and their judgment good. Each chap- 
ter is furnished with a fairly short and very well-selected bibliography 
which is not so exhaustive as to leave the reader bewildered. Unfortu- 
nately the references marked with an asterisk are explained at the end 
of chapter one in Part I as works “sufficiently simple, clear, and relia- 
ble for collateral reading,” while the note at the end of chapter ix in 
Part II states that the books so marked are “recommended for their 
solidity and thoroughness, independently of the question of their dif- 
ficulty.” 

It is to be hoped that some day a book will be written in which the au- 
thor will take the trouble to cite his statistics in terms of American meas- 
ures rather than in the different measures of each country under consid- 
eration. It is hardly to be expected that the student will be able to get a 
very clear understanding of the comparative wheat production of the 
various European countries when English crops are cited in terms of 
bushels (p. 454), German crops in terms of metric tons (p. 469), and 
French crops in terms of hectoliters (p. 484). 

Of errors in fact there are few, and those few are unimportant. The 
famous luncheon at Thoiry in 1926 was attended by the foreign minis- 
ters rather than by the premiers (p. 543) ; coal production in Russia was 
certainly more than 2,213,000 poods in 1913 (p. 762) ; and on page 778 
there is an omission of three ciphers in the statistics of imports into Rus- 
sia for the year 1914. More serious are the contradictions, because they 
show regrettable carelessness on the part of the authors: on page 559 a 
paragraph opens with the statement that there were four distinct types 
of labor combinations in Germany and then proceeds to list five such 
types; on page 604 it is stated that France’s trade with her colonies just 
before the World War amounted to slightly more than a tenth of her 
total foreign trade, while on page 607 it is asserted that her trade with 
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her empire in 1913 was “roughly one eighth” of her external commerce ; 
one page 596 the total French tonnage on the eve of the war is given as 
about 1.4 millions, while on the next page it is stated to have been 
slightly less than 2.5 millions in 1914. Such discrepancies may perhaps 
be easily explained, but, together with the failure of the authors to fuse 
their material into a well-balanced whole, they somewhat lessen the 
value of a volume the general plan and scholarship of which are ad- 
mirable. 


Joun G. GazLeEy 
DartTMovuTH COLLEGE 
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